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SILENT READING 


By G. OscaR RUSSELL 

IX 1914, Thorndike and Gray published tentative English 

Reading scales, and later both Starch and Courtis published 
tests for the same purpose. Some of these tests are really passive 
visual vocabulary tests, such as Thorndike’s Scale A, where for 
example a student is instructed to ‘‘write the letter F under every 
word that means a FLOWER,” etc. in such a line as: ‘‘camel, 
samuel, kind, lily, cruel’’ and other similar lines given. His scale 
alpha was an attempt to measure ability to read understandingly, 
and laid down a basic type which was largely followed thereafter 
in that the student’s ability was mostly judged by having him 
read some type of connected discourse or story. In this case 
measurement was partly made by the passage question method. 
In other tests of somewhat the same type, the student was re- 
quested to read passages of much the same type but longer, so 
that his rapidity of reading could be tested as well as his com- 
prehension. Gray provided a test for measuring ability to pro- 
nounce, measured in ten paragraphs of increasing reading dif- 
ficulty. The Starch tests were designed to measure comprehension, 
speed, and correctness of pronunciation. The connected story 
here serves as the basis just as before. In the Courtis tests, one 
was designed to measure rate and retention in normal reading, 
and the other to measure these in careful reading. A student is 
instructed to read for one minute and draw a circle around the 
last word read; he is then given a sheet of paper on which is the 
story just read, having here and there groups of three words in 
parentheses, two of which words were not used in the original 
story, and is instructed to cross out those he does not remember 
seeing before. 
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In 1921 the Burgess Researches in this field were published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. The difficulty of scoring which 
was inherent in most of the other tests was largely eliminated 
and the subjective factor which to a certain extent would enter 
into the scoring of some of them was largely eliminated; or at 
least these were reduced to a minimum. The controlling factors 
ip silent reading, as fixed in this bit of research work, are of 
particular interest to those desirous of applying the latest prin- 
ciples brought out, to the testing of results in our own field of 
modern language teaching. Perhaps it would not be amiss there- 
fore to give here those which should be eliminated, to wit: 


Complex thought Demands for special imagination 
Abstract thought Irrelevant dramatic appeal 
Technical thought and language Ability to reproduce 

Catches Ability to remember 

Puzzles Ability to reason, or infer 
Accidental leads Involved style 


According to the Burgess report in the other aforementioned 
tests which preceded it, there were: 


four limitations commonly recognized for the existing tests and scales for 
measuring silent reading. They are, first, that the instruments in question measure 
not only reading ability, but other abilities widely different from it; second, where 
such tests and scales consist of separate tasks in a series, these tasks are not con- 
sistent in character; third, most of the tests and scales are difficult to administer and 
hard to score; and fourth, information is frequently lacking whereby an individual 
child can be compared with the achievements of other children in his own grade. 


It must be evident that wherever at all possible all other 
abilities should be eliminated if any accurate estimate is to be 
made in judging the one ability which we are trying to measure. 
Of course this ideal condition has not always been found possible. 
Then too, others have come along afterwards and made possible 
that which seemed out of the question at first. So at least we might 
say that under all conditions this goal should be striven for. 
A test involving the use of mathematics, for example, might well 
vitiate the value of the measurement made of a student’s reading 
ability. Mathematical reasoning is not characteristic of all reading 
processes, nor even commonly a part thereof. It is a well known 
fact that many an individual might have unusual ability in mathe- 
matics and yet have poor ability to read and get the meaning 
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from long and involved passages in any language; and on the 
other hand the opposite might be true, more particularly where 
the latter of these students has a large vocabulary but poor 
mathematical ability; yet in a case of this kind, if a test involves 
mathematical processes as well as a measurement of a student’s 
vocabulary and other factors entering into the silent reading 
process, it might well be, and especially if speed of reading was 
one of the factors being tested, that the one with mathematical 
but poor reading ability would show a better score than the one 
with good reading ability who had to puzzle too long over the 
reasoning processes involved. There is therefore this serious 
objection to the validity of the results obtained from such a test 
as would present the student with a problem of the following 
type: ‘Mary is twice as old as John and John is as old again as 
Sarah who is three years old, and father is three times as old as 
Mary. How old is father?” 

All language teachers know that reasoning processes of this 
type or those which are fundamentally the same as these, even 
though they do not force the working out of a mathematical 
problem, are far from universal or even general in the ordinary 
reading material which one is called upon to deal with in his 
everyday reading. This objection would therefore hold as well 
for a test which presented the student with the following: 


John had two brothers who were both tall. Their names were Will and Fred. 
John’s sister who was short was named Mary. John liked Fred better than either 
of the others. All of these children except Will had red hair. He had brown hair. 


The language teacher may answer what his tendency would be 
in reading the above. Perhaps there are some few with reasoning 
minds of that type found in mathematical students who would 
be able to reply to all of these questions from memory without 
going back over the material. Does the language teacher think 
this type of test serves as an accurate measurement of a student’s 
reading ability? 

In a silent reading test it is presumed that we are not so much 
concerned about the student’s reasoning ability; neither are we 
concerned about his memory retentiveness for that material which 


| 
1. Was John’s sister tall or short?...... 
2. How many brothers had John?........ 
3. What was his sister’s name?........ 
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is uninteresting to him, and which the mind finds no particular 
reason in, or usefulness for, at the time the eye is passing over it. 
Of course there might be some doubt about the latter. It is evident 
that in testing a student’s reading ability, we are to a certain 
extent concerned with the problem as to how well the student 
can remember what he has read. But after all, is that not of 
minor importance? So far as the foreign language teacher is 
concerned, there are two things we are desirous of knowing: 

1. How much more difficult Spanish can this student understand, than that 
which the student in the class below him grasps. 

2. How much faster can this individual read understandingly than does the 
one in the class below him read. 


All other minor factors group themselves generally about these 
two; hence it is we are not concerned about testing the relative 
or progressive ability of students in the mastery of those sub- 
factors, but are concerned with them only insofar as they enter 
into the above two general abilities we are actually desirous of 
testing. Into the first, of course, it is evident that there will enter 
Vocabulary, Grammatical, and Idiomatic difficulty; Thought 
complexity; Quality of material or number of ideas which can be 
remembered in the foreign language (which as every foreign 
language teacher knows, is largely controlled, and increases pro- 
gressively as the student gains greater and greater mastery over 
the new language). In our present state of knowledge, there 
does not even seem to be any necessity for our attempting to 
maintain any relative balance between these various sub-factors 
which together go to increase the difficulty of the material which 
the progressive ability of students can master. The SPEED with 
which a student can read is more easily tested, since, as will be 
evident, if the difficulty as controlled by these factors were kept 
constant, about the only other factors which would enter into a 
measurement of the rapidity with which a student could read 
would be the well known factors of interest, attention, and the like. 

This measurement of speed alone is what was attempted in 
the Burgess scale. The material was kept at equal difficulty and 
the amount which a student could read at a given time was 
measured, as it finally resolved itself in the now well known 
Picture Supplement Scale 1. Paragraphs all averaging between 
50 and 60 words were constructed in such a way as to instruct 
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the student to do something to a picture which accompanied it, 
as for example: 

This naughty dog likes to steal bones. When he steals one he hides it where 
no other dog can find it. He has just stolen two bones, and you must take your 
pencil and make two short straight lines, to show where they are lying on the ground 
near the dog. Draw them as quickly as you can and then go on. 


It will be seen that the simplicity of scoring and administering 
this test is a tremendous factor in its favor. All you have to do 
is run down the line and see whether the student marked the 
pictures correctly or not. Since a part of his instructions are 
at the beginning, part in the middle and part at the end, he must 
read all the way through and understand what he reads, that is, 
generally speaking, (though there might be a word or two which 
the student did not have in his vocabulary, about which we are 
not concerned) or if he failed to do so, he would not get the 
answer correct. 

This type of test seemed far and away the best for testing a 
student’s ability to read in a foreign language. The pictures 
seemed not only to stimulate thought but hold the attention of 
the student, especially the one who is a beginner, during his 
process of reading. It not only was much easier to score but it 
eliminated the other objectional features mentioned before, such 
as the involving of other abilities, mathematical and the like. 
It seemed to provide a means for measuring the rapidity with 
which a student could read, which at the time was thought to be 
the factor we were most desirous of testing. The principles laid 
down in this research work were therefore followed and a test 
constructed in which a series of paragraphs in which the difficulty 
was equalized were so constructed as to instruct the student to 
do something to a picture which accompanied them. The follow- 
ing is the first of that series and representative of the rest: 

Este es un elefante. Es un animal muy grande y puede defenderse bien contra 
otros animales, pero sufre mucho de los insectos. Le falta una cola. Es una l4stima 
y yo lo siento mucho. Pobre animal, hagale usted un favor. Usted debe ayudarle 


porque la necesita para espantar las moscas. Con su ldpiz péngasela donde debe 
estar en un animal. 


When the test had been administered to something over a thousand 
students, from the very beginners to the most advanced, it was 
found to be entirely too difficult and another series was constructed 
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with a vocabulary tested to be easier and only half the length of 
that of the first series, of which the following is the third paragraph: 


Esta casa no tiene habitantes porque no tiene puerta y nadie puede entrar ni 
salir. No podemos vivir en un edificio sin puerta y para que sirva como habitacién 
que se pueda usar, usted debe ponerle una. 


It must be recalled: that the problem of testing is more com- 
plicated in foreign language work than for English. We have 
students not only of grade standing and intelligence, but mature 
men and women as well. These two groups are too widely sepa- 
rated. What is easy enough for the first, becomes too childish 
for the second. This attempt to strike a medium failed, for while 
too easy for the latter, the difficulty was still found to be too great 
and such as to make this test impossible if we were to get any 
comparative measurement of the ability of the beginner in pro- 
gressive stages up to that of the most advanced student. The 
picture supplement idea was felt, though, to be a decided step 
in advance, so was retained and used next for a test in which the 
difficulty was graded from the first paragraph, which was kept 
so simple that any American, whether he had ever had any Spanish 
or not would be able to answer correctly, to the last one, chosen 
from a piece of philosophical literary criticism in involved thought 
construction, of such difficulty that none but a very unusual 
native Spaniard would be able to correctly reply without reading 
it over several times and giving it very careful analysis and study. 
This test was then so standardized that it increased in equal 
degrees of difficulty between these two extremes; that is, the second 
was made as much harder than the first as the third was harder 
than the second, judged by the total number of correct replies 
given by the something over two thousand students taking it. 
The first paragraph of this test, which as was said above, was kept 
so easy that any American could answer correctly, instructed 
the reader to draw a line through the picture and title which did 
not complete the sentence following it in such a manner as to 
make complete sense, and was as follows: 


El elefante \ 


es un animal. 
La violeta 


And the tenth or middle one in the series of twenty, read as follows: 
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FE] canasto es una cosa muy Util en la vida del hombre. Se usa mucho 
para contener cosas que muchas veces utilizamos para alimen- 
FI barril tos y las mujeres suelen llevarlo en el brazo para traer lo que 


compran en la tienda o en el mercado. 


After administering this test regularly over a period of two 
years, it was cast aside for another further improved. It was, to 
say the least, objectionable in that it offered the student two 
guesses. According to the law of averages, one would be as 
likely to guess right as wrong and to make the correction; you 
could therefore deduct one right for each wrong guess, yet when 
this was done-with only twenty paragraphs in the test—not 
enough for the law to work on—it was not uncommon to find 
students left with less than a zero score. On the improved test 
as constructed, a compromise was made in which the two picture 
paragraph scheme of this preceding test was retained for the 
beginning, three which would be the most simple, and three picture 
paragraphs were constructed for the next three, making sheer 
guessing more difficult and largely discouraging this practice; 
where single picture paragraphs of the type used in the first test 
were constructed for the last part of the test, increasing however 
in difficulty by steps as explained above for the other type of 
test. Surprisingly enough, the difficulty between the three types 
of groups was found to jump in such a way as to make it inadvis- 
able to use such a process. Hence another, eliminating this 
objectionable feature, was devised. 

In the final test, and the one which now is not only standard- 
ized but seems to serve as an accurate means of measuring a 
student’s silent reading ability, we came back to the single picture 
technique for all but the first paragraph, which is so easy that 
everybody gets it anyway, so a guess makes no difference. All 
paragraphs increase in difficulty by equal steps after the manner 
above indicated from this one up to the paragraph which is of 
such difficulty as to cause any but the most unusual native 
Spaniards to fail in getting it within the allotted time. All these 
latter paragraphs are composed of difficult idiomatic Spanish 
taken from standard authors who use involved thought, not only 
by chance but quite commonly in their works. These are taken 
from Galdés, Darfo, Blasco Ib4fiez, and Unamuno. In the first 
of these which falls in the middle of the test and is taken from 
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Galdés, there is a young man behind prison bars and outside a 
young girl. It reads as follows: 


. . .. parecia que el alma se le estaba como prensada y constrenida dentro de 
un cuerpo miserable, pero se ensanchaba y crecia maravillosamente al hallarse sola 
con su amo y amigo. Entonces tenfa espontaneidad, agudeza, sensibilidad, gracia, 
donosura, fantasia, y al separarse, le parecia que le encerraban las negras puertas 
de una prisién . . . . a cual de éstos? 


The last one which is designed to “stick’’ even the native Spaniard 
is taken from a well known Spanish essay, with five words thrown 
into the middle, which will be recognized to be the “solamente 
usted asi como yo” and down further the “y usted seguramente 
también crea” all of which are simple non-technical words, but 
so alter the context as to contain the whole meat of the answer. 
This one contains nothing but a blank circle for its picture and 
reads: 


Tanto se ha abusado en estos tltimos tiempos del dictado encomidstico de 
“maestro” atribuyéndolo con vano halago y sin sentido, ora a quien le quedaba 
mucho todavia por aprender, ‘va a quien de poder ensefar algo, diera malfsima 
ejemplaridad a los supuestos “discfpulos,”’ que es menester llamar la atencién 
sobre la justicia y conciencia con que la palabra se emplea; solamente usted, asf 
como yo, herederos de cierta preeminencia magistral, de que habian hecho un trono 
nuestros gloriosos antecesores, considerandolo en esto su verdadero sentido, 
pudiéramos con justicia decir, y usted seguramente también crea, que hemos sabido 
merecerlo sin que semejante titulo nos acaree la enojosa compafia de cuantos lo 
detentan una temporada segin lo impone la moda pasajera de una generaci6n. 
Responda con una palabra escrita en el circulo (o dos si quiere). 


The following were laid down as controlling factors in this 
silent reading test: 


To be measured: 
Reading ability 
Difficulty (Quality) 
Speed (Amount in a given time) 
To be eliminated: 
Puzzles 
Catches 


Other abilities 

e. g. Mathematics 
Technical material (e.g. medical, engineering, etc.) 
Reasoning processes not common to most reading 
Irrelevant dramatic appeal 
Searching or confusion in finding proper place on paper 
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To be made progressive: 
Vocabulary difficulty 
Grammatical difficulty 
Idiomatic difliculty 
Thought more and more complex 
Quantity to be remembered 


By retaining the picture supplement idea, this test has been 
kept easy to score and administer, since it is only necessary to 
pass down the page glancing hurriedly at the pictures to see 
whether the student understood the paragraph well enough to 
comply with the instruction. Since the degrees of difficulty were 
increased by regular steps, as indicated in the above table, there 
is provided a test which will measure the reading ability of the 
very beginning and most mediocre students and from then on 
right up to the ability of the very unusual native; hence there is 
provided a measurement for comparing the achievement in 
acquired silent reading ability as between not only individual 
students but also as between beginning and advanced classes. 
Since some students read rapidly but perhaps carelessly, and others 
read slowly but get the whole idea, whereas the really good reader 
not only reads rapidly but gets the essential gist of the whole 
material read, a comparative means is provided for properly 
appraising the relative qualifications of each, through testing not 
only speed in reading but quality as well. 

With such a scale a wide field of research is now opened up, 
especially since it tests actual reading ability instead of trans- 
lating ability, which has an entity of its own just as does mathe- 
matical ability or musical ability, all of which should be eliminated; 
hence a means is finally provided whereby an accurate test might 
now be made of all of the conflicting claims as to method, in so far 
as they pertain to the building of silent reading ability, such as: 
which gives best results, the direct, the natural, translation, 
ecclectic or complete, etc. etc., and many other baffling problems 
in foreign language work may also be investigated thereby. 

University of Utah. 
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ELEMENTARY GERMAN IN THE COLLEGES 
Copyright 1925 
By WALTER WADEPUHL 

INCE German has practically disappeared from our high 

schools, a student usually cannot start this language until he 
has entered college. Consequently, elementary German in- 
struction now plays a far more important rdéle in the college 
curriculum than formerly. In spite of this fact, little or no attempt 
has been made to standardize requirements or methods, which 
has led to great diversity in the teaching of the elementary 
courses. Considering their importance, it seems desirable to study 
present-day conditions and to see what is really being done at 
our higher institutions of learning. 

To accomplish this, questionnaires were sent to all colleges 
with a registration of at least one thousand students and to the 
smaller institutions of high rating. Of the 176 schools addressed, 
10 teach no German,! 16 failed to reply,? and two, because of 
abnormal conditions, could not furnish the information desired,’ 
which leaves 148 institutions as the basis of this investigation. 

In order to properly gauge German instruction, it is necessary 
to take into account the number of recitations per week at the 
various institutions. Statistics show that 

In the first year: 


69 colleges teach German 3 times per week 
40 colleges teach German 4 times per week 
39 colleges teach German 5 times per week 


1 Armour Institute of Technology, Illinois State Normal College, Teachers’ 
College of Indianapolis, Montana State College, University of New Mexico, Pratt 
Institute of Technology, University of South Dakota, West Point Military Acad- 
emy, U. S. Naval Academy, Winthrop College. 

? University of Alabama, Baylor University, Beloit College, Boston University, 
Coe College, University of Colorado, University of Florida, Loyola University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, New York University, Oregon Agricultural 
College, Simmons College, University of Southern California, Utah Agricultural 
College, Washington State College, University of West Virginia. 

8 Bryn Mawr College, Syracuse University. 
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In the second year:* 


98 colleges teach German 3 times per week 
26 colleges teach German 4 times per week 
21 colleges teach German 5 times per week 


It has long been the accepted theory that elementary German is 
taught as a three hour course in the East and South, a four hour 
course in the Middle West, and a five hour course in the institu- 
tions west of the Mississippi. The following tables will give the 
geographic distribution of the respective courses: 


First YEAR GERMAN 
No. of schools in: — Hours of instruction per week 
3 hours 4 hours 5 hours 


East 5! 45 5 5 
South 10 3 


Mid West 9 21 
West 3. 5 11 
SECOND YEAR GERMAN 


No. of schools in: | Hours of instruction per week 
3 hours hours 5 hours 
Kast 54 
South 20 
Mid West 39 
West 32 


From these figures it is evident that, although the three hour 
courses predominate in the East, the four and five hour theory 
applies to only half of the Middle West and Western institutions, 
and then only to first year work. For second year courses the 
theory fails utterly, since there is a marked tendency to reduce 
the number of recitations; in fact, 68 per cent of all the institu- 
tions in third and fourth semester German recite only three times 
per week. The reduction of hours is especially noticeable in the 
schools west of the Mississippi, less so in the Middle West, and 
negligible in the East. . 

The next step is to determine the amount of reading done in 
the first and second years. Several difficulties are encountered 
in such an investigation. First of all, the pages as well as the 
print of the various texts differ widely in size. So I took as norm 


* 3 of the 148 institutions that reported teach only first year German. 
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the pages exemplified by the German texts of Henry Holt and 
Company, containing about 225 words. As a result, it was natur- 
ally impossible to give anything but an estimate of the number of 
pages read in each case. This was done with the greatest care, 
and the figures given may be regarded as reliable. Moreover, 
institutions usually vary their texts, especially in the second year, 
so that we cannot speak of any definite list of books or exact 
number of pages covered in this or that institution. Nevertheless, 
we may take for granted that the answers received are repre- 
sentative as to the difficulty of the texts and the amount of 
reading done, and the results may be accepted without question. 

Since it is logical to assume that a course with five recitations 
a week would cover much more ground than one with three or four, 
it seems necessary to work out the average number of pages read 
in each case independently. The tables below will reveal the 
situation at a glance: 


First YEAR GERMAN 

No. of pages read: By no. of institutions offering 
3 hours 4 hours 5 hours 

None 0 
1-49 
50-99 
100-149 
150-199 
200-249 
250-299 
300-349 
350 or more 


Ke ON WwW 


THIRD SEMESTER GERMAN 


No. of pages read: By no. of institutions offering 
3hours 4hours 5 hours 

50-99 4 1 

100-149 16 

150-199 30 

200-249 30 

250-299 

300-349 

350-399 

400 or more 
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FouRTH SEMESTER GERMAN 
No. of pages read: By no. of institutions offering 
3 hours 4 hours 5 hours 
50-99 0 
100-149 
150-199 
200-249 
250-299 
300-349 
350-399 
400-449 
450-499 
500 or more 


© 


My own detailed statistics, too lengthy for publication, show 
moreover, that there is read 
In the first year: 


Am average of 129 pages in the 3 hour courses 


An average of 117 pages in the 4 hour courses 
An average of 146 pages in the 5 hour courses 


In the third semester: 


An average of 188 pages in the 3 hour courses 
An average of 222 pages in the 4 hour courses 
An average of 224 pages in the 5 hour courses 


In the fourth semester: 


An average of 262: pages in the 3 hour courses 
An average of 264 pages in the 4 hour courses 
An average of 310 pages in the 5 hour courses 


If we disregard the number of recitations entirely, the genera] 
average for all the institutions will read as follows: 

130 pages for the first year 

199 pages for the third semester 

268 pages for the fourth semester 
These figures come closest to the average for the three hour 
courses. 

Since the difference in the amount of work covered in the three, 
four and five hour courses is so very slight, it seems useless to con- 
tinue to differentiate between them in the further course of this 
investigation. Quantitatively speaking, the four and five hour 
courses do not seem to justify themselves. To discuss whether 
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they do so psychologically or qualitatively is beyond the scope 
of the present study. 

It is astonishing to note the difference in the amount of work 
covered during the first and second years in the various institu- 
tions. The first year of college German has a minimum of 0 and 
a maximum of 350 pages, the third semester a minimum of 50 
and a maximum of 400, and the fourth semester a minimum of 50 
and a maximum of 600 pages. 

The proportion between the amounts of reading done in the 
first and second years may be summarized as follows: 


23 colleges read about 2 times as much in second year as in first 
53 colleges read about 3 times as much in second year as in first 
28 colleges read about 4 times as much in second year as in first 
17 colleges read about 5 times as much in second year as in first 
9 colleges read about 6 times as much in second year as in first 
6 colleges read about 7 times as much in second year as in first 
9 colleges read at least 8 times as much in second year as in first 


These figures, as well as those previously quoted (which put the 
first year’s average at 130, and the second year’s at 467 pages) 
seem to indicate that there is a general tendency to read about 
three to four times as much in the second year as in the first. 

The injustice resulting from such great difference in reading 
requirements hardly needs any further discussion; moreover, the 
difference in preparation caused by this condition is lamentable in- 
deed. Statistics in fact show that a student may have covered 
only 90 pages of reading and yet have received two years of college 
credit for this limited amount of work, whereas another student 
may have read as much as 350 pages and received only one year 
of college credit for this much greater effort. Nevertheless, in 
several such cases, one school would accept the credit of the other 
without hesitation. An attempt should be made to approximate 
an average in such a way as to aim at a somewhat uniform re- 
quirement in the amount of reading done during the first and sec- 
ond years. 

Not only does the amount of readirg vary widely, but in many 
cases there seems to be no agreement as to the semester in which 
a particular text should be read. Thus a number of texts are used 
by some institutions in the first year, by others in the third se- 
mester, and by still others in the fourth. It might thus be possible 
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for a student who changes schools to receive credit twice or even 
three times for the repetition of the same work and to make 
an excellent record, solely because of his familiarity with the 
material. Considering the variety of texts used, a statistical 
account will be most comprehensive: 

Total number of texts used in first and second years 

Number of texts used in first year 

Number of texts used in third semester . 


Number of texts used in fourth semester 
Total number of texts used in second year... 


If we omit as too unimportant those texts which are used by 
only two institutions, the statistics will be greatly simplified and 
appear as follows: 

Total number of texts used in first and second years. 
Number of texts used in first year... . 
Number of texts used in third semester. ..... 


Number of texts used in fourth semester 
Total number of texts used in second year 


Since it seems desirable to regard each text as representative 
of a certain stage of advancement, three groups of texts are quoted 
below. Group I represents those actually predominant in the 
first year of college German, Group IJ those in the third semester, 
and Group III those in the fourth semester. Each group is di- 
vided into two parts; those marked Beginning are ordinarily read 
in the first, those marked Advanced in the second half of the same 
semester.° The texts are always given in the sequence of the 
frequency with which they are read in our higher institutions. 

1) Texts predominating in the first year: 

1) Beginning 

Holzwarth: Gruss aus Deutschland 
Seligmann: Altes ind Neues 


Bacon: Vorwdrts 
Allen: German Life 


° For high school work the following grouping would apply: 
I, 1-First year high school 
I, 2-Second year high school 
II, 1—Beginning third year high school 
II, 2-Advanced third year high school 
III, 1-Beginning fourth year high school 
III, 2—~Advanced fourth year high school 
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Spanhoofd: Erstes Lesebuch 

Lange: A German Method for Beginners 
Schrakamp: Ernstes und Heiteres 

Ries: Easy German Stories 

Briggs: In Amerika 

Anderson’s Bilderbuch ohne Bilder 
Martini: First German Reader 


2) Advanced 


Storm’s J mmensee 

Guerber: Marchen und Erzihlungen 
Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata 

Bierwirth & Herrick: Ahrenlese 
Hewett: A German Reader 

Miiller & Wenckebach: Glick auf 
Hauff’s Das kalte Herz 

Kern: German Stories Retold 

Huss: A German Reader for Beginners 
Stéckl’s Alle fiinf 

Super: Elementary German Reader 
Baumbach’s Edelsteine 

Vos: Treasury of German Songs 
Mosher: Willkommen in Deutschland 
Bacon: Im Vaterland 

Carruth: A German Reader 
Bernhardt: Der Weg zum Gliick 
Betz: Deutscher Humor 


Il) Texts predominating in the third semester: 
1) Beginning 


Gerstacker’s Germelshausen 

Hillern’s Hoher als die Kirche 
Zschokke’s Der zerbrochene Krug 
Bender: German Short Stories 
Leander’s Trdumereien 

Auerbach’s Brigitta 

Leskien’s Schuld 

Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schinheit 
Spyri’s Rosenresli 

Zschokke’s Das Abenteuer einer Neujahrsnacht 
Grimm’s Mdrchen 

Haertel: German Reader for Beginners 
Miinchhausen’s Reisen und Abenteuer 
Bliithgen’s Das Peterle von Niirnberg 
Zschokke’s Das Wirtshaus zu Cransac 
Wildenbruch’s Lachendes Land 
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Baumbach’s Das Habichtsfrawein 
Heyse’s Das Madchen von Treppi 
Rosegger’s Die Schriften des Waldschulmeisters 


2) Advanced 


Storm’s Pole Poppens paler 
Wildenbruch’s Das edle Blut 
Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn 
Freytag’s Die Journalisten 
Fichendorff’s Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts 
Gerstacker’s Irrfahrten 

Seidel’s Leberecht Hiihnchen 

Raabe’s Die schwarze Galeere 

Gronow: Geschichte und Sage. 

Arnold’s Fritz auf Ferien 
Meyer-Férster’s Karl Heinrich 

Storm’s In St. J iirgen 

Stern: Geschichten vom Rhein 

Schiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel 
Frenssen’s Peter Moors Fahrt nach Stidwest 
Niese’s Aus ddnischer Zeit 

Dillard: Aus dem deutschen Dichterwald 
Campe’s Robinson der J iingere 

Riehl’s Burg Neideck 

Heyse’s Die Blinden 

Benedix’ Die Hochzeitsreise 

Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl 
Sudermann’s Teja 

Rosegger’s Der Lex von Gutenhag 
Gerstacker’s Der Wilddieb 

Whitney: Introductory German Reader 


III) Texts predominating in the fourth semester: 
1) Beginning 


Sudermann’s Frau Sorge 

Heine’s Harzreise 

Moser’s Der Bibliothekar 

Hatfield: Lyrics and Ballads 
Keller’s Romeo und Julie auf dem Dorfe 
Keller’s Kleider machen Leute 
Fulda’s Unter vier Augen 

Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke 
Ernst’s Asmus Sempers Jugendland 
Storm’s Der Schimmelreiter 

Fulda’s Der Talisman 

Hauff’s Lichtenstein 
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Benedix’ Der Prozess 

Meyer’s Der Schuss von der Kanzel 
Saar’s Die Steinklopfer 

Nichols’ Modern German Prose 

Wells: Drei kleine Lustspiele 

Mogk: Deutsche Sitten und Briéuche 
Eckstein’s Der Besuch im Karzer 
Ernst’s Flachsmann als Erzieher 
Manley-Allen: Four German Comedies 
Scheffel’s Der Trom peter von Sikkingen 
Burghardt: German Poems for Memorizing 
Elster’s Zwischen den Schlachten 
Goethe’s Marchen 


2) Advanced 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm 
Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans 
Bruns: Book of German Lyrics 
von Klenze: Deutsche Gedichte 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart 
Schurz’ Lebenserinnerungen 
Hoffmann’s Das Fraulein von Scuderi 
Freytag’s Soll und Haben 
Meyer’s Das Amudlett 
Wilhelmi’s Einer muss heiraten 
Sudermann’s Der Katzensteg 
Wildenbruch’s Kindertranen 
Fulda’s Das verlorene Paradies 
Freytag’s Karl der Grosse 
Grillparzer’s Die Ahnfrau 


Only two questions in regard to reading remain to be discussed, 
1) After how many months of preliminary instruction is a text 
started, and 2) What is the attitude toward outside reading. 

In answer to the first question it may be stated that on the 
average a text-book is started after three months of grammatical 
training. The South and West exactly conform to this average. 
In the East texts are started slightly earlier; in the Middle West 
the tendency is to do so slightly later. The difference, however, 
is hardly sufficiently marked to warrant any deductions. 

Only the larger Eastern institutions and the state universities 
in the Middle West and West prescribe outside reading. In the 
first year there are three colleges requiring it; there are 31 in the 
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third semester, and 40 in the fourth. The number of pages covered 
varies so enormously that the quoting of averages would be ex- 
ceedingly misleading. 

Having discussed the amount and kind of reading done in the 
first two years’ work, let us now come to the matter of grammars. 
Altogether 33 grammars are in use in the 148 institutions. This 
number seems very large, but it diminishes considerably, if those 
grammars used by less than four institutions are omitted. There 
are then only eleven grammars which are used either as beginners’ 
texts or for reference work in second year. In the order of their 
popularity they are: 

First year introductory grammars: 


Vos: Essentials of German 

Prokosch & Morgan: Introduction to German 
Alexis & Schrag: First Course in German 
Bacon: German Grammar 

Zinnecker: Deutsch fiir Anfanger 

Harris: German Lessons 

Thomas: Practical German Grammar 
Whitney & Stroebe: Brief Course in German 
Bagster-Collins: First Book in German 
Wesselhoeft: Elementary German Grammar 


Second year reference grammars: 


Thomas: Practical German Grammar 

Vos: Essentials of German 

Prokosch & Morgan: Jntroduction lo German 
Bierwirth: Beginning German 

Bacon: German Grammar 


Vos and Prokosch- Morgan are by far the most popular introductory 
grammars; almost half of the colleges using them. Thomas is 
still the favorite reference grammar and is used as such by slightly 
over 25 per cent of all institutions. 


Practically none of the grammars enumerated above are direct 
method books. Does this mean that the teaching of German by 
the direct method is on the wane?® 


® The West and Middle West seem to tend to return to a compromise or even 
indirect method, in the East the direct method continues to be favored. 
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In an investigation of this kind two other phases of elementary 
instruction seem to be worthy of consideration: The teaching 
of prose composition, and the teaching of scientific German. 

There are 98 institutions reporting some form of prose com- 
position. 69 schools teach it as part of their ordinary second year 
work, while 45 offer it as a separate course. There are 17 institu- 
tions having both kinds of composition instruction. Unfortunately 
50 colleges are on record where, after the first year, prose com- 
position receives practically no attention. 

If composition is taught in conjunction with a second year 
reading and translation course, it is in most institutions based upon 
the material actually read in class. Perhaps this accounts for the 
fact that there are so very few prose composition text books 
used in this connection. Only three occur frequently enough to 
deserve mention: 

Whitney & Stroebe: Easy German Com position 


Hewett: Practical German Com position 
Chiles: German Prose Composition 


For the separate prose composition courses, the pre-requisites 
vary widely: 
18 colleges require 2 semesters of German 
6 colleges require 3 semesters of German 
16 colleges require 4 semesters of German 
5 colleges require more than 4 semesters 


The great majority of courses, no matter what their pre-requisites, 
are given for one year with two recitations per week. 

As the requirements for admission vary, it is natural that the 
different courses will represent a different degree of advancement, 
and consequently the text-books used will be of corresponding 
difficulty. 


The leading composition-books are: 


In second year work: 


Carrington & Holzwarth: German Com position 
Boezinger: Erstes Aufsatsbuch 

Allen: First German Composition 

Bacon: German Com position 

Hewett: Introductory German Com position 
Chiles: German Prose Com position 
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In third year work: 


Pope: German Com position 
von Jagemann: German Prose Composition 
Wiehr: German Prose Composition 


Scientific German fares better than composition; 104 institu- 
tions offer it, 93 as a special course and 11 in conjunction with 
their regular third or fourth semester literary work. The latter 
is without exception the case in the smaller colleges.*, Although 
the pre-requisites for admission to a scientific course vary just 
as much as those for prose composition, 


32 colleges requiring 2 semesters preparation 
22 colleges requiring 3 semesters preparation 
39 colleges requiring 4 semesters preparation 


the material and amount of reading covered are in most*instances 
practically the same. Most institutions offer a three hour course 
in scientific German. When only one year of German is required 
for admission, the course usually continues for two semesters, 
whereas the schools with higher admission requirements usually 
confine the instruction to one semester. Of the institutions offering 
scientific work, 64 have demand for such a course, 38 have prac- 
tically none. Of the 93 instructors in charge cf the special courses, 
76 are in favor of such instruction, 27 opposed. Those favoring a 
scientific course in no case were enthusiastic; but where opposition 
or displeasure was expressed, it was done in no uncertain terms. 

Although some institutions have imported texts from abroad 
to meet the immediate needs of their students, the far greater 
majority of colleges prefer scientific readers prepared by Ameri- 
can scholars. Those most widely used are in the sequence of their 
frequency: 


Greenfield: Scientific and Technical German 
Kip: A Scientific German Reader 

Dippold: A Scientific German Reader 
Greenfield: Chemical German 

Lassier-Cohn: Die Chemie des taglichen Lebens 
Scholz: German Science Reader 


7 Oberlin College offers no special course in Scientific German; but a student 
has the option of choosing a scientific German text as part of his outside reading 
requirements. 
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Phillips: Chemical German 
Helmholz: Populdre Vortrage 
Wait: A German Science Reader 
Wright: A German Science Reader 


This study has attempted to point out the inconsistencies in 
all phases of elementary instruction throughout the country. 
To be sure, our various institutions of learning are facing different 
problems and situations, and it is only naturai that these should be 
reflected in modern language requirements. It is impossible, 
therefore, to establish an arbitrary standard and to expect all 
to abide by it. Yet, since there is so much diversity, is it not 
feasible to approximate some standard, and not to fall too far 
below or to shoot too far above? Whether this standard should be 
based on averages as is shown here or not may be a matter of 
dispute; but for the success of future elementary German in- 
struction some norm ought to be established and followed. 

University of Illinois. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND USE OF 
A DEPARTMENTAL READING COLLECTION 
IN THE MODERN LANGUAGES 


By Otto F. Bonp 


N MODERN language instruction at the college level the 

ability to read is normally the principal aim. At least that 
should be the principal aim, if the language requirements, the 
practical needs and the desires of the student personnel of the 
courses are taken conjointly into consideration. 

To promote a reading adjustment as early in the program as 
possible, to prolong the student’s reading experience to the maxi- 
mum extent consonant with the development of other necessary 
features of language instruction, to make reading in the non- 
vernacular as natural and desirable as in the vernacular, within 
logical limits, and to stimulate and direct the individual student’s 
interest in using the foreign larguage as a means to the attain- 
ment of his own ends are a few of the requirements imposed upon 
the teaching staff if this aim is to be realized. 

From the outset, the student’s reading must be of two types: 
intensive, or analytical, and extensive, where the objective may 
be summarized as “losing one’s self in the language,” with the 
thought content in the focus of the attention and without con- 
scious heed to any linguistic phenomena—“‘reading for the fun, 
of it,”’ as one freshman put it. 

In its organization and use of this extensive reading feature, 
the Modern Language Department of the Junior College of the 
University of Chicago experimented in 1923-1924 with a depart- 
mental reading collection, with highly satisfactory results. 

Its creation was prompted by the following conditions: first, 
the necessity of providing first-year reading material suitable to a 
wide variety of college students, classifiable as freshmen, upper 
classmen, pre-medical, professional, graduate and unclassified and 
ranging from immaturity to ripe maturity. Second, the advis- 
ability of bringing the student into personal contact with foreign 
made books in the foreign languages under instruction. Third, 
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the advisability of making the books as easily obtainable and 
returnable as possible, creating the effect of a ‘“‘personal loan” 
rather than of an impersonal, general library transaction. Fourth, 
the advantage to be derived in creating in the student’s mind an 
association between the foreign works themselves and the foreign 
language taught in the classroom, directly “tying up’’ the sup- 
posedly theoretical classroom instruction with decidedly concrete, 
practical results in the form of a readable, enjoyable book selected 
by the student himself, to be read without reference to lesson- 
getting, theme-writing and quizzes. The psychological value of 
the fourth point is not to be underestimated. 

The installation and the operating methods were necessarily 
simple. Two hundred and fifty-six works in French, Spanish and 
German were borrowed, aside from a few special orders, from ex- 
isting general libraries. The selection was by no means the best, 
particularly in German, and by no means well distributed, particu- 
larly in Spanish. There were physical restrictions upon the col- 
lection. The German section was mainly classical literature, the 
Spanish section was almost purely literary, and the French 
sections weak in science, although fairly well represented in 
literature, art, geography, history and criticism. An ideal reading 
collection is still an unanswered problem. The collection under 
discussion could lay no claims to having been ideal. 

These books were shelved in two revolving bookcases in the 
departmental office, adjoining the classrooms. They were open 
to inspection and withdrawal from 8:00 a. m. to 2:30 p. m. by the 
students in the three major courses that constitute the first 
year’s work of each foreign language. A student was allowed but 
one book at a time. After browsing about to his satisfaction, he 
selected his book, signed name and address to the library charging 
card found in the envelope pocket at its back, dated it and handed 
it to any instructor in the room or to the office assistant, who 
placed it in an alphabetized charging tray. The books were 
charged for two weeks, with privilege of renewal for two weeks 
longer. Books returned were handed to the instructor or to the 
assistant and discharged with a pencil stroke on the charging 
card, which was then replaced in the book. The transaction 
caused no inconvenience to either instructor or student. 
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The results of the experiment are summarized in Table I. 
Of the 256 separate works shelved, 40 titles were not called for. 
216 titles entered into circulation. Little significance can be 
attached to the 40 titles that did not circulate. The majority 
of them were received too late in the year to receive proper at- 
tention, a condition true of the 23 cases for Spanish. The others 
remained on the shelves through lack of physical attractiveness 
or because of their general nature or bulk. For the 216 books 
circulated, the evidence of the charging cards indicates 958 calls 
during the year, or 4.5 calls per book circulated. 


TABLE I 


| 
French 'spanish|German 


Number of works 92 
Works uncalled for 23 
In circulation 69 
Average number of calls per book circulated... 4. ye y 4.5 


The approximately one thousand calls represent only one 
fourth of the total reading experience of the 1157 students’ 
registering for the junior college first-year courses in French, 
Spanish and German in 1923-1924. University libraries, public 
libraries, loan libraries, private purchase and personal loans 
supplied the material for the great bulk of the reading. This 
material, had it been accessible to the student in the departmental 
collection under the favorable conditions just mentioned would 
have produced a much larger amount of reading and would have 
resulted in a great saving of the student’s time, energy and money, 
aside from other and less material advantages: 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to point out 
the range of the reading done through this collection or the exact 
nature of such reading. In presenting in Tab'e IIa list of the max- 
imum calls, the writer would merely point out that the largest 
demands were for good literature with an esthetic appeal. 
The list indicated in Table II would hardly be guessed as a 


1 This figure is the sum total of the students registering for the first year 
courses of the junior college in the three quarters of 1923-1924, and does not indicate 
individual registrations. It represents student-quarter registrations. 
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reading-list for first-year students; in fact, it more nearly resembles 
a reading-list for second or third-year college students of better 


TABLE II 


Language Author Title 


French Augier Gendre de M. Poirier 

Daudet, A. Tartarin de Tarascon 

Daudet, A. La Belle Nivernaise 

France, A. Celui qui épousa une femme muette. . 
Mérimée Colomba 

Rostand, E. Cyrano de Bergerac 

Sand, George La Mare au Diable 


Spanish Alarcé6n 
Alarcén | El capitan Veneno 

Lesage Gil Blas 

Dorado Espafia pintoresca 

Quinteros Dofia Clarines 

Selgas 


German Baumbach Das Habichtsfriulein 
Goethe Hermann und Dorothea............ 
Heyse Er soll dein Herr sein 

Heyse Anfang und Ende 
Lessing Minna von Barnhelm.............. 
Lessing Der Neffe als Onkel............... 
Sudermann Katzensteg 

Wildenbruch Das edle Blut 


Tausend und eine Nacht 


than average ability. Its composition is explained partly by the 
methods of instruction in vogue in the department, partly by the 
selective taste of the student and partly by the attitude and efforts 
of the instructors. 

The instructors consciously built up a demand. New arrivals 
for the shelves were taken into the classroom and “introduced,” 
with a brief statement as to author, value and special appeal. The 
time thus consumed rarely exceeded five minutes, and when the 
“‘talk”” was made in the foreign language, a double service was 
rendered the student. A single instance: on the arrival of a copy 
of “Maria Chapdelaine,”’ the book was displayed in class and a 
brief account in French was made of the author’s tragic life and 
of the unusual appeal of the book, with the result that there was a 
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| 16 
32 
| 12 
13 
15 
| 12 
9 
9 
30 
8 
8 
11 
21 
10 
12 
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11 
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| 16 
| 22 
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waiting list for two months for the copy and private purchase was 
made in three instances. All readers of the work were midway in 
the third quarter of French. 

Occasionally time was taken in class to discuss the relationship 
of a group of writers, the tendencies of a literary movement, the 
contributions to world knowledge of certain foreign scientists, the 
recurrent discussion of certain social questions or aspects, etc. The 
books concerned were displayed at the desk and then replaced on 
the shelves. These discussions never failed to “sell’’ the book. In 
one quarter a special effort was made to “sell’’ French drama, with 
the result that more drama was read in one section of the third 
major course than in all the French courses of the preceding year. 

As a stimulus and guide to organized reading, reading lists for 
the French novel, drama and short-story were arranged and dis- 
tributed in mimeographed form to the students. As a consequence, 
many students planned their reading according to these outlines, 
acquiring a bird’s-eye view of some one literary genre against a 
background of history and criticism. Other and similar lists for 
science, art, music, history, sociology, etc., are possible. 

Loss and depreciation of stock were entirely negligible. Three 
losses were reported for the year. Two cases were due to with- 
drawal of a student from the college and one case to loss in trans- 
portation. The value of the books lost were made good in two 
cases. Considering that there were almost one thousand demands, 
with an open shelf privilege, no attendants and a long term of 
retention for the books, the three losses can hardly be said to be 
of consequence. Neither was the physical deterioration particu- 
larly noticeable, save in cases of local book binding. The foreign 
bound books were found to be both more attractive and more 
serviceable. 

One outstanding feature of this service may or may not appeal 
to the junior college department, depending upon its desire or lack 
of desire to serve the individual student outside of the hours 
specified on the time schedule. There has been hardly an hour of 
the school day during the academic year 1923-1924 when one or 
more students could not be seen poring over the collection in the 
office. As a result, the staff has been asked numberless questions 
of almost every conceivable nature, has listened to criticisms and 
has indulged in arguments pertaining to men, movements, science 
and art in the foreign nations represented. It has been called upon 
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to suggest to students books for private purchase and vacational 
reading, booksellers, editions and bindings, to outline private 
collections and to assist in foreign book ordering. And through 
this perscnal service, the staff has not infrequently glimpsed for 
the first time the real personality of a student who had hitherto 
been a “‘problem”’ case in his language studies. 

In fact, this trial installation of a departmental reading collection 
and library service has fully justified the following conclusions: 

First: It is advisable to make accessible to the first-year modern 
language student at the-college level a carefully chosen reading 
collection of from 800 to 1000 volumes for French, Spanish and 
German, wide in range of subject matter and as highly representa- 
tive and authoritative in character as possible, the volumes to be 
of modern and attractive makeup, in foreign bindings and free 
from any suggestions of ‘‘school editions.”’ 

Second: The ideal housing of such a collection would be in a 
centrally located “‘reading-room,”’ equipped with wall cases or open 
shelves, bulletin-board, wall maps, display cases and tables and 
chairs for the convenience of students desiring to read or study 
there. The room could be arranged in suite with the departmental 
offices and the classrooms, acting asa personal link between the in- 
structor and the student, a common ground for informal acquain- 
tance. The possibilities of its use exceed this particular service. 

Third: The reading collection would be open to the student 
over a wide range of hours; the conditions of withdrawal and 
retention would be made as generous as possible; the mechanics of 
its administration would be reduced to a negligible minimum and 
its use would be encouraged by reading-lists, staff advertisement, 
and personal encouragement between instructor and student. 

With such an auxiliary, any junior college modern language 
department could, by exercising proper control, develop within 
the space of the first-year program a highly satisfactory reading 
ability in a foreign language, without materially affecting other 
instructional aims, other than to improve them. Furthermore, of 
still greater value, it would create in its students a very real desire 
to use the language in the furtherance of their own ends and in 
their pursuit of pleasure 6r profit. 

Junior College, 

University of Chicago. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON THE FOURTH 
CENTENARY OF RONSARD 


By C. WILLIAMS 


ARLY last year the Committee of the Fourth Centenary of the 

birth of Ronsard, of which Pierre de Nolhac is chairman, 
published in La Muse francaise the following appeal to all friends 
of poetry and French letters: “The fourth centenary of the birth 
of Ronsard which will be celebrated in 1924 is to commemorate 
with éclat the birth of French poetry itself. Creator of our poetic 
language at the time when Rabelais, Amyot and Montaigne were 
forming our prose, Pierre de Ronsard has exercised, even outside 
of France, an immense influerce, and all Europe has recognized his 
preéminence. The nineteenth century has already had its ven- 
geance on Boileau’s puristic condemnation; the twentieth owes 
Ronsard a more complete reparation.” 

This appeal addressed by the committee has been heeded. One 
will find in La Muse francaise, of the tenth of February 1924, the 
details of the various manifestations organized in honor of the 
maitre of French poetry in the sixteenth century. We are told of 
lectures and even musical entertainments destined to make his 
work known to the great public of Paris, Tours, etc. Ronsard’s 
life is today practically known in all its details and is freed from 
suspected anecdotes. There is not much more to be done than to 
render to the memory of Ronsard a disinterested ‘hommage,’ as 
so many have done. This article is an endeavor to take note of the 
contributions to the study of Ronsard which have appeared during 
the year 1924. Bibliographical articles are necessarily subject to 
revision, for no one can pretend to completeness, but at least it will 
be possible to derive an idea of the sort of work and the scope of the 
investigation which has been carried on. 

Among the works published on the occasion of the commemora- 
tion is a complete edition in six volumes of the @uvres of Ronsard by 
M. Hugues Vaganay. The text chosen is that of the edition of 1578, 
a choice which may surprise one at first because, for the greater 
part of Ronsard’s poems, it is not the texte primitif nor the definitive 
text, which was published in 1584. In his preface to M. Vaganay’s 
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edition, M. de Nolhac places it under the patronage of Etienne 
Pasquier and of Claude Dupuy who held in contempt the 1584 edi- 
tion, for they contended that Ronsard had ruined it by withdraw- 
ing several fine piéces and changing some of the better ones of those 
that remained. The friends of Ronsard have then accessible today 
three different texts of the works of the poet: first, the text of the 
first editions, in the critical edition given by M. Laumonier in the 
Société des Textes Francais Modernes (Hachette) ; second, the text 
of maturity (1578) in the edition just mentioned of M. Vaganay 
(Garnier); third, the last text published during the life of Ronsard 
(1584) in the edition of Marty-Laveaux (Lemerre). 

There is a second edition of the doctor’s thesis of M. Laumonier 
on Ronsard, poéte lyrique (Hachette), and an edition by Roger Sorg 
of the Sonnets pour Héléne m the Collection des chefs-d’ceuvre 
inconnus (Bossard). 

There have been several books published this year which 
deal with Ronsard. M. Gustave Cohen has published a study, 
Ronsard, sa vie et son wuvre'; M. Paul Laumonier a book entitled 
Ronsard et sa province;? Pierre de Nolhac has published Poésies 
choisies de Ronsard® and La Jeunesse de Ronsard;* Jean Martelliére 
a work entitled Pierre de Ronsard, gentilhomme vendéimois (Lem- 
erre); and M. Vaganay was published a brochure of 14 pages, 
Les Odes pindariques aprés Ronsard; all of them contributions to 
the further understanding and appreciation of the ‘Prince of 
Poets.’ 

Articles of a general nature have appeared in many periodicals. 
In the number of La Muse francaise already mentioned there are 
general articles by Pierre de Nolhac and H. Franchet. M. Lau- 
monier writes on La rythmique de Ronsard; J. Tiersot on Ronsard 
et la musique de son temps; N. lorga Sur l’origine de Ronsard (he is 
perhaps of Roumanian origin); F. Gohin on Ronsard a l’étranger 
au xvi® siécle; E. Henriot Sur le Ronsard de Victor Hugo; and there 
is lastly an article on the Textes de critiques du xviti* siécle favorables 


1 Paris, Boivin, 1924. 

2 Anthologie régionale avec introduction, notes et illustrations. Presses 
universitaires de France. 

3 Recueillies sur un plan nouveau et annotées. (In the new series of the Clas- 
siques Garnier, Paris, 1924. 

4 L’Université de Paris 
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d Ronsard. In a measure these titles seem to have been an inspira- 
tion to other writers (or is it mere coincidence?). For example in 
La Revue de France (Sept. 1) there is an article on Ronsard et la 
musique by Louis Schneider. Robert de Souza in the Mercure de 
France (Oct. 1) writes on Les origines des vers modernes. La rythmique 
de Ronsard; and in the same revue (Sept. 15) there is an article by 
A. Chesnier du Chesne on Le ‘Ronsard’ de Victor Hugo, which deals 
with the copy of Ronsard’s poems, now at Chantilly, given Hugo 
by Sainte-Beuve. Other writers, as we shall see, discuss Ronsard’s 
origin and his family. 

In the Revue de littérature comparée (July-Sept.) M. Laumonier 
has an article on Ronsard et l’Ecosse. M. Laumonier has previously 
shown that Ronsard never visited Italy; in these pages he deals 
with Ronsard’s visit to Scotland in the suite of James V. Ronsard 
had under his eyes this picturesque natural scenery of Scotland, 
which certainly had a part in the formation of his genius, and a 
number of his figures of speech come from his sojourn in Scotland. 
The article speaks of the well-known relationship existing between 
Ronsard and Marie Stuart, and gives a number of poems inspired 
by this unhappy queen. It is shown that Ronsard was one of the 
connecting links between the intellectual milieux of the two coun- 
tries, Ronsard’s poems being read and admired in Scotland and 
unquestionably influencing many Scotch humanists. There is also 
an article by W. Folkierski on Ronsard et la Pologne showing the 
influence of the French poet on the works and ideas of Kochanow- 
ski. In the same number appears an article by G. Maugain on Les 
prétendues relations du Tasse et de Ronsard. Everyone knows that 
Tasso went to France in 1570, and the story of the meeting of 
Ronsard and Tasso has been frequently related by those who have 
dealt with the life of Tasso—for example, Manso, Serassi, and 
others. Tasso is represented by some as accepting monetary 
assistance from Ronsard, and by others as presenting himself as 
an humble disciple at the feet of the master to consult him about 
the Jerusalem Delivered. Serassi and the others seem to forget, 
M. Maugain points out, that Tasso’s poem was not published until 
1581, and before 1575 it was not in any state to show others whose 
advice he desired. Furthermore, if Tasso met Ronsard, why has 
the meeting not evoked an agreeable souvenir in Tasso’s writings? 
(I should like to add that I searched in vain in the MSS. letters of 
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Ronsard in the Bibliothéque Nationale for any mention of Tasso.) 
Lastly, Tasso’s stay in Paris was much shorter than his first 
biographers believed. He was there merely two and a half months, 
and during most of this time Charles IX and the court were away, 
thus greatly diminishing Tasso’s chance of encountering Ronsard. 
M. Maugain shows that it is also erroneous to believe that it was 
through Speroni that Tasso received favorable judgments on 
Ronsard, for Speroni, at the time when Tasso visited his house 
(1560-62) was ignorant- of the worth and perhaps even of the 
existence of Ronsard, as it. was only in 1582 that they became ac- 
quainted. 

Henri Hauvette has a Note sur Ronsard italianisant in the 
same number. He does not understand why specialists are unwill- 
ing to admit, except in the case of Petrarch, Italian influence on 
Ronsard. He shows many similarities of verse structure with the 
Italians, and there are unmistakable similarities with Poliz’ano 
in the passages cited, regarding the charms of the rose, the use of 
diminutives, etc. 

An interesting article by Gabriel Hanotaux entitled Ronsard et 
Muss et appeared in the Junenumber of the Revuedes Deux Mondes, 
showing the evident influence of Ronsard’s birthplace on his 
poetry. He mentions the book by Jean Martelliére already cited 
which has elucidated many points relative to the genealogy of 
Ronsard and fixes the date of Ronsard’s birth as September 11, 
1524, with a great chance of exactness. The territory between the 
Loire and the Loir (without the e) was the Athens of the French 
Renaissance. Verses of Ronsard’s are quoted, verses which are 
strikingly similar in tone to those of Musset, who was also a poet 
of the valley of the Loir. The origins of the two poets are the same, 
the race the same, the inspiration the same. M. Martelliére has 
pointed out, by the way, that there is evident relationship between 
the Cassandre of Ronsard and Alfred de Musset. She was the 
daughter of Bernard Salviati, and one of the family married 
Guillaume Musset in 1580. Is there anything strange, asks M. 
Hanotaux, in finding marked similarity between the Romanticist 
of the nineteenth century and the Humanist of the sixteenth. The 
relationship of Musset and Cassandre is again treated by Pierre 
Dufay in the Mercure de France, under title of De Cassandre aux 
Musset, bringing out the same ideas expressed by Martelliére. 
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In Le Correspondant (Aug. 25) Claudius Grillet, writing on 
Ronsard, @ l’occasion de son IV® centenaire, distinguishes three 
successive poetic manners: (1) Pure Humanism of the Odes and 
the first book of the Amours (1546-1560) ; (2) the militant poetry of 
the Discours (1560-1569); (3) a fusion of the two preceding 
manners. He then proceeds to discuss each of these periods. In the 
first he shows the unmistakable borrowing of Ronsard from 
Petrarch, Horace, etc. In the militant period Ronsard was opposed 
to Calvin just as Erasmus had been to Luther. M. Grillet says 
that it is perhaps owing to Ronsard that France remained Catholic, 
a statement which seems absurd in its exaggeration. 

There are two articles by R. Sorg, one in the Revue de France 
(April) on La Jeunesse de Ronsard, which deals with the question 
of Ronsard’s ancestry and his birth. According to M. Sorg, 
Ronsard was born the 11th of September, 1522, instead of 1524. 
The other article, Héléne ou le dernier amour de Ronsard appeared 
in La Revue hebdomadaire (May 3). 

In the article already referred to entitled Ronsard et la musique 
in La Revue de France (Sept. 1) Louis Schneider states that Ron- 
sard, although as deaf as Beethoven, was an ardent lover of music. 
In the preface to his Mélanges de chansons there is an enunciation 
of principles, and he draws up special rules in the Abrégé de |’ Art 
poétique. Wagner, Bizet, Saint-Saéns and others have set to music 
poems of Ronsard. Thus has music served to prolong and magnify 
the music of beautiful verse. 

Robert de Souza, in the article previously mentioned, claims 
that the rhythm of Ronsard has not been sufficiently studied. 
Modern verse is born from Ronsard’s rhythm. The Romanticists 
understood it badly; the Symbolists approached it more closely, 
though not with complete understanding. What we owe primarily 
to Ronsard, he says, is the breaking up of the cadres fixes, although 
in many ways Ronsard cannot be called an innovator, for he lacked 
initiative. All versification, contends de Souza, whether ancient or 
modern, French or some other language, does not obey different 
principles, but all have the same physical conditions. We cannot 
attain any satisfactory results regarding an understanding of 
accent without experimental phonetics and its automatic control. 

There have been a number of other articles of varying degrees of 
importance. There is an appreciation by Francis Jammes in the 
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Revue de Paris (June 1) entitled Ronsard, poéte de la nature; a study 
of Ronsard’s poetic activity by Gabriel Brunet in the Mercure de 
de France (Sept. 15); a study by A. Fontainas, under title of 
La poésie lyrique, showing how Hugo and modern poets have 
derived much from Ronsard; an appreciation of Ronsard, the 
‘initiator of classicism’ by Pierre and Magdelaine de Bouchard, 
entitled Pierre de Ronsard a propos de son quatriéme centenaire in 
La Nouvelle Revue (june 15); and a general article in the MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL for October by W. H. Scheifley, The Fourth 
Centenary of Ronsard. 
Johns Hopkins University 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
METHODOLOGY IN AMERICA FOR 
1924 

The technical modern language journals show an increasing 
tendency to discuss details of syntax, literature, etc. This means 
that these topics, as well as more purely pedagogical matters, are of 
great interest to teachers. There is some.evidence of reawakened 
interest in a universal language, an interest in which has been 
quickened by the radio. Perhaps the most stimulating presentation 
of this renewed interest is by Albert L. Guérard in the American 
Mercury for June, 1924.1. Noteworthy is the attack on Spanish 
by Dean C. E. Seashore in School and Society and the discussion 
thereby created. Spanish is still fighting for its place. There are 
signs of progress in the grading and grouping of students by intelli- 
gence tests. 

B. Q. MorGaAn Joun VAN HorNE 

University of Wisconsin University of Illinois 
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BEARDSLEY, W. A.: “Smearing the Cup with Honey.”” VIII: 285-291. Read good 
essays in Romance Languages. 

BiayneEy, Linpsey: ‘German Literature and Liberalized Scholarship.” IX: 
95-105. The writer discusses with respect to the college much the same problem 
as Professor Fife (see below) treats for the secondary school, and comes to 
similar conclusions. 

Busuee, Axice H.: “A Card Catalogue of Spanish Text Books.” VIII: 227-230. 
This convenient device shows abundance of elementary books, and a scarcity 
of advanced texts. 

CARNAHAN, D. H.: “Are French Teachers Justifying Themselves?” VIII: 267-273. 
A summary of criticisms and suggestions from principals and deans. 

CARNAHAN, D. H.: “Good Teaching.” VIII: 405-415. Attacks on our subject 
enforce the lesson that we should try to teach better. Concrete, detailed 
suggestions to that end by an experienced teacher. 

CHURCHMAN, Puiwip H.: “Readers, Writers, and Oralists. A Problem in Specializa- 
tion.” VIII: 345-351. ‘There will continue to be a certain core of work 
expected of all . . . . The rest of our time will be devoted to the treatment, in 
specializing squads, of . . . . reading, speaking, writing.” 


To list this article solemnly in a bibliography of methodology would not do 
justice to its wit. 
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COLEMAN, ALGERNON: ‘‘The Appeal of French Literature.” VIII: 335-343. A 
survey course should present the best in French literature and make the 
French genius understandable. 

Cottincs, Harry Tuomas: “Foreign Languages and Foreign Trade.’”’ VIII: 
293-297. “If the points discussed above are true then... . emphasis must 
be laid on the customs, practices, government, and daily life of the peoples 
whose languages are being studied and . . . . emphasis is to be placed upon the 
spoken word rather than upon the formal grammar.” 

Fire, Ropert HERNDON: “Scholarship in the Secondary School.” VIII: 221-226. 
The school-teacher cannot live by method alone: she must also be a source of 
inspiration and cultural illumination. She can best retain enthusiasm for her 
subject by some form of productive scholarship. 

Gress, MARGARET Murray: “One or Two Practical Hints to the American Student 
at the Sorbonne.’”’ VIII: 389-398. Advice as to money, lodging, course of 
study, prose style, etc. 

Goce1o, Emirio: “The Teaching of Dante in America.’’ VIII: 275-280. An 
historical outline, with advice not to study Dante too early. 

GREEN, ALEXANDER: “Present Status of Italian in Colleges and Universities.” 
IX: 33-39. Shows numbers of students taking Italian. 

Hatriep, J. T.: “The Approach to Lyric Poetry.”” IX: 41-47. “The approach 

....is only by way of an inflexible, uncompromising loyalty to delicate 
values which are despised by large masses of our American people.”” The writer 
thinks that “direct, adequate declamation of the lyric is the only test” of the 
student’s real assimilation of its full message. 

Hess, Joun A.: “The Illative aussi and the Concessive avoir beau.’’ VIII: 281-284. 
Do not neglect this meaning of aussi. Differentiate between avoir beau and 
en vain, il est inutile, etc. 

Hoskins, J. Preston: ‘“‘The Status of German Instruction in the High Schools 
of the Eastern States.” VIII: 465-480. There is food for thought in these 
pages, not only for those interested in the study of German, but for all who 
believe in the study of any modern foreign language in the secondary school. 

HusMAN, Soputa: “The Business of Getting a Vocabulary.” IX: 159-166. The 
writer has made interesting experiments in vocabulary acquisition. She 
believes in word-lists of 50 items each, definitely assigned for memorizing, and 
claims that better results are thereby attained. Valuable practical sugges- 
tions are made. 

HusMaNn, Soputa: “Wastes in Modern Language Teaching.” IX: 83-87. ‘More 
and more it behooves the language teacher to look to her laurels, to use wisely 
and skillfully every minute of the time at her disposal.”” Frequent sources 
of wasted time and energy are disclosed and discussed. 

Jamieson, Etsre I.: “A Standardized Vocabulary for Elementary Spanish.” 
VIII: 325-333. A list of the most common words used in grammars, with 
comment. 

Kvueny, F. J.: “C'est and il est before a Superlative.” VIII: 481-489. “... . there 
is nothing in the nature of the superlative, whether used as an adjective or as a 
noun, that justifies any separate ruling in connection with the uses of c’est and 
il est.” 
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KvueEny, F. J.: “‘Qu’est-ce qui et ‘qui est-ce qui’ ’”’. IX: 89-94. Calls qu’est-ce gui 
one of the distinctions of the familiar style. 

MorENO-LACALLE, J.: “The Review Lesson in Language Teaching.” IX: 11-23. 
A thorough analysis of the purpose and functions of the review lesson and 
“examination lession ” with copious concrete suggestions and illustration. 

Morris, G. D.: “Lesson Planning for Classes in First Year French.” VIII: 
299-304. Stresses attention to type of exercise as a unit rather than to book 
lessons with heterogeneous exercises. 

Purin, C. M.: “Present Day Educational Tendencies in Germany, France, and 
Russia.” VIII: 197-213. This experienced observer draws important deduc- 
tions bearing upon American conditions. 

Russo, Joseru Louts: “The Study of Modern Languages in our Colleges.” IX: 
137-149. A statistical investigation to show the ground gained or lost; the 
conclusions to be drawn therefrom, especially with regard to probable ten- 
dencies of the immediate future are of interest to all modern foreign language 
teachers. 

Scntnz, ALBERT: “L’Etude de l’histoire de la littérature francaise en Amérique, 
hier, aujourd’hui, demain.” VIII: 423-438. Comments on method in literary 
history, followed by suggestions for use in class. 

SPINK, JoSETTE EvGENtE: “Utilizing the Natural Interests of Children to Motivate 
the Study of French.” VIII: 417-422. Describes the representation of French 
customs, including a puppet show. 

Stocker, Ciara: “The Speech-tune of Minor Enumeration. A study in French 
Tonetics.”” IX: 107-114. Describes the rise on the penultimate and fall on 
the final syllable that marks the enumeration of trifling details, or implies 
irony, tenderness, etc. 

Tarr, F. Courtney: ‘Some Characteristic Uses of the Noun Clause in Modern 
Spanish.” IX: 73-81. “In modern Spanish, the noun, the infinitive, and the 
noun clause are construed exactly alike with reference to the element on which 
they depend.” 

VAN Horne, Joun: ‘Reading in First and Second Year College French and 
Spanish, 1918-1923. French and Spanish Reading in Secondary Schools.” 
VIII: 215-220; 261-266; 363-368; 399-403. Amount of reading done and texts 
used. 

Van Horne, JoHN AND Morcan, B. Q.: “Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology in America for 1923.” VIII: 452-464. 

Warsaw, J.: “Automatic Reactions in Practical Foreign Language Work.”’ 
TX: 151-158. The writer suggests the construction of a “language keyboard,” 
composed of a relatively short list of difficult principles. Constant repetition 
in a systematic way should ensure the student’s mastery of the keyboard, as 
a starting point for further work in the language. 

Witkins, Ernest H.: “Suggestions as to Method in Making a Vocabulary.” 
IX: 167. “These suggestions . . . rest upon experience gained in the making 
of a number of Italian textbooks; they will prove generally applicable, I think, 
in the making of textbooks in other languages.” 

ZEYDEL, Epwin H.: “Elementary Modern Language Instruction in American 
Colleges.” VIII: 491-495. The writer has no sympathy with the position that 
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elementary language instruction should be dropped from the college curricu- 
lum. Such instruction he thinks is a logical development of nationwide con- 
ditions. College teachers must face this situation and make the best of it. 


HISPANIA 


ALPERN, HyMeENn: “English Translations of Spanish Classics.” VII: 37-41. A list 
of translations omitting the drama. 

Bartow, WiitraM M.: “Read Spanish Books.” VII: 121-128. Produce genuine 
life-long readers of Spanish. 

Burner, W. J.: “Teaching Spanish-American Literature.” VII: 328-330. “The 
course should be a social study.” 

CorsTeR, ALFRED: “Why Spanish?” VII: 21-29. The widespread interest in 
Spanish comes from a far-reaching popular demand. 

Espinosa, AurELIO M.: “La misién del maestro de espafiol.’’ VII: 299-309. 
Attention to these phenomena is indispensable for correct pronunciation. 
Espinosa, AURELIO M.: “Synalepha and Syneresis in Modern Spanish.” VII: 
299-309. Attention to these phenomena is indispensable for correct pronuncia- 

tion. 

Grttmore, C.: ‘Latin and the Modern Languages.”’ VII: 12-20. Modern Lan- 
guages provide the advantages claimed for Latin. 

HEMINGWAY, GERTRUDE C.: “A Summer at the College of the Pyrenees.”’ VII: 
194-196. Enthusiastic description. 

Huts, E. C.: “The Modern Language Survey.”’ VII: 330-332. A summary of 
preliminary activities. 

Hi11s, E. C.: ‘Names of the French and Spanish Participles.” VII: 392-395. In 
elementary work use ‘present participle’ and ‘past participle’ in advanced work 
to distinguish functions. 

Hits, E. C.: “Why the Disciplinary and Cultural Values of the Modern Lan- 
guages Should Be Stressed.’”’ VII: 137-138. Upholds these values. 

JorpA, A.: “Apologia superflua.” VII: 396-397. Read masterpieces in original 
and enrich native language through foreign language. 

Nicuots, Geo. R.: “‘A Realia Suggestion.” VII: 277. Clay and wax figures are 
procurable in Mexican and border towns. 

OreETGA, Joaquin: “La Espaiiolada y Espaiia.” VII: 1-11. Describes ignorance 
concerning Spain and lists accomplished Spaniards of recent years. 

ScHwartz, LEoNARD: “Twenty Thoughts for Language Teachers.” 
VII: 278-279. Pedagogical hints. 

SHEPARD, JESSIE: “The Aims and Values of the Teaching of Spanish in the High 
Schools of the United States.” VII: 215-242. Sets forth utilitarian, disciplin- 
ary and cultural values and aims. 

SPARKMAN, CoL.ey F.: ‘“The Rhythmic Sense Group as a Unit in Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching.” VII: 345-359. Advises trial of phrase group as a unit rather 
than word. 

THompson, Nora B.: “Spanish beyond the class-room.”’ VII: 263-265. Describes 
successful club work. 

Witiams, C. Scott: “The Next Step Forward.” VII: 30-36. Urges enthusiasm, 
loyalty and a general ideal of international friendship. 
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BULLETIN OF HicH PoInts IN THE WorRK OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
or NEW YorRK 

Anon: “Directions for Study used in the French Department of Wadleigh High 
School.” VI: 7: 28-29. 

Anon: “French Word and Idiom Lists.”” VI: 5: 25-32. Groups of about 500 words 
for each term listed according to percentage of frequency. Idioms listed 
similarly. 

Anon: “A Spanish-English Partnership.” VI: 3: 29. Students of Spanish offer 
books on Spain as supplementary reading for English. 

Day, IsaBELLE M.: “A Project in Modern Language.” VI: 2:35-36. A teacher 
makes Spain alive to her pupils. : 

F. M.: “Scientific German in Stuyvesant High School.” VI: 5:39-40. A plea for 
the recognition of “scientific German” as a high school subject. 

HALierR, RAatpu W.: “Student Help in the Modern Language Department of 
Morris High School.” VI: 4:27-28. Better pupils tutor the poorer. 

Jacosps Morris L.: “The Stuyvesant Spanish Society.” VI: 5:45-46. 

THoMA WILHELMINA M.: “Committee Marking of Examinations.” VI: 2:26-28. 
The writer rejects the practice. 

Wikis, L. A.: ‘Standardized Word and Idiom Lists in French.”’ VI: 5:24-32. 
A complete list of the commonest words and idioms. 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


BEATLEY, BANcRorT:“‘Some Consideration of the Desirability of Ability Grouping 


in Modern Language Classes.” XIV: 14-16. Abstract of longer discussion. 
FocLer, GERTRUDE: ‘The Phono-rhythmic Method for Teaching the Pronuncia- 
tion of French.” XIV: 3-4. Résumé of a more detailed discussion. 
Geppes, James: “Report of the Librarian.” XIV: 27-59. Comprehensive and 
systematic survey of language textbooks published during the year. 


BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Morcan, B. Q.: “Lesson Planning for Beginners.”” No 39, May 1924. A rejoinder 
to the article by Professor G. D. Morris in the Modern Language Journal for 
February 1924. The writer presents in some detail a plan for handling any 
given lesson of the first semester. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Epwarps, I. N.: ‘The Legal Status of Foreign Languages in the Schools.”” XXIV: 
270-278. ‘Every American citizen should be able to speak and read the 
language of his country . . . . To prohibit, however, the teaching of all foreign 
languages to children who have not completed the eighth grade is both an 
arbitrary interference with individual liberty and a mistaken educational 
policy.” 

Tue HicH SCHOOL JOURNAL 

CoLeMAN, ANABELLE Graves: “Extra-Class Activities in Teaching French.” 

VII: 40-45. Recommends dramatic work, music, games, bulletin board, etc. 
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Hinkie, L. E.: “Some Things We Owe to Spain.” VII: 118-121. Political, 
scholarly, religious, artistic, and literary contributions. 

Suaptro, A. A.: “Attitude of Students to Foreign Language Work.” VII: 122-134. 
Students’ reports rather vague; cultural value of language work should be 
emphasized. 

JouURNAL OF EDUCATION 

Meap, Lucia Ames: “The New Need of an Auxiliary Language.” C: 175-176. 

Great need for communication. 


JouRNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Hetzt, Henry W.: “Do We Need a World Language?” XII: 178. We do need 
one. Esperanto and Ido discussed. 
MICHIGAN EDUCATION JOURNAL 
Linpquist, Lity: “A General Language Course.’’ I: 307-310. Purpose to give a 
basic course before there is intensive work in one language. Method described. 
MoverN LANGUAGE BULLETIN OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Depecek-Hery, V. F.: “The Past Future and the Conditional.”” IT: 4:12-13. 
A comment on a persistent error in grammars. 

ROSENHEIMER, BeERTHA: “Club activities in Classroom vs. Classroom Activities 
in the Club.” II: 3:6-7. Club seems necessary. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


CkAWFORD, J. P. W.: “Standards in Modern Language Teaching.” XXIV: 
2:306-307. Many pedagogical suggestions. 


LE Petit JouRNAL 
Downer, C. A.: “Pitfalls in the French Vocabulary.”” December 1, 1924. 


REVIEW 


Bonp, O. F.: “Causes of Failure in French and Spanish.” An important study of 
wide learning. The writer concludes that 71% of failures are beyond practi- 
cable correction in college, and recommends educational adjustments to 
eliminate the waste involved. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Bortnc, O. K.: “The Academic Status of Spanish.” XX: 631-632. Answers 
Dean Seashore’s letter, calling for fair play for Spanish. 

Briccs, Tuomas H.. “Spanish in High Schools.”” XX. 821-823. Attacks vogue 
of Spanish. Questions utilitarian and cultural values. 

Cano, Juan. “The Academic Status of Spanish.” XX. 663-664. Questions Dean 
Seashore’s conclusions; finds practical and cultural values. 

Goccto, Emruio. “The Cultural Value of Italian.” XX. 794-795. Italy has been 
and is a leader in human activities. 

IpersHorr, C. H.. “‘The Academic Status of Spanish.” XX. 632. Finds faculties 
careless in allowing Spanish. 
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SEASHORE, C. E.. “The Academic Status of Spanish.” XX. 442-443. “French 
or German, or both, must have prior claim.” 

Twice, Atice M.; “A New French Vocabulary Test.” XX: 734. Vocabulary 
tabulated from 100,000 word occurrences in many kinds of French. 

WALTERS, RAyMonD: “Vacation Courses for Foreigners in French Universities.”’ 
XX: 247-248. A summary of activities and expenses. 

Price, W.R.: “Certificates of the University of the State of New York in Teaching 
Foreign Languages.” XIX: 375. After 1926, teaching candidates in New York 
must pass an examination for credit in oral work. 


PAMPHLETS 


DouwERTY, MARGARET AND MacLatcny, JOSEPHINE: “Bibliography of Educational 
and Psychological Tests and Measurements.”’ Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Education. Bulletin 1923: no. 55. Washington Government Print- 
ing Office, 1924. 233 pp. French, p. 65; Language, pp. 73-74; Spanish, p. 90. 

HaGBo.pt, P.: “‘Essentials of Modern Language Study.” University of Chicago 
Bookstore, 1924; 14 pp. A brief yet comprehensive survey of the aim and 
and methods of foreign language courses, with special attention to difficulties 
which prevent their satisfactory assimilation. Intended as an introductory 
guide for the students themselves. 
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THE VIEUX COLOMBIER AND THE CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH THEATER 


By MAXWELL SMITH 


"THE work accomplished by Jacques Copeau and his theater, 

the Vieux Colombier during the past decade represents one of 
the most interesting movements of contemporary dramatic art, 
not only for France but for all Europe. In order to gain a better 
perspective for understanding the significance of its reforms, let us 
first recall the revolutionary influence of Antoine’s Théatre Libre, 
founded exactly three decades earlier under curiously similar cir- 
cumstances. 

The purpose of Antoine, like that of his modern successor 
Copeau, was to afford an opportunity for the expression of new and 
original dramatists, and to react against the conventional acting, 
stage setting and content of the commercialized theater of the 
boulevards. The whole effort of Antoine was centered upon one 
point, greater naturalness, not only in the content of his plays, 
which were equally far removed from the shallow intrigue of Scribe 
and Sardou and from the smug moralizing of Dumas fils, but also 
in the precision of the mise-en-scéne and the substitution of sincerity 
for bombast and tradition in acting. 

Yet in spite of the temporary success of the new Théatre Libre, it 
began to decline in popularity about 1893 and was finally forced to 
close its doors in 1896. What were the reasons for the failure of 
Naturalism upon the French stage? In the first place, most of the 
commendable reforms of Antoine were being adopted by other 
theaters, including the conservative Odéon and Frangais. Paul 
Fort had established his Théatre de l’Art for the Symbolists and 
Lugné Poé had founded his Théatre de |’Euvre for foreign dramas, 
particularly for Ibsen. More important still was the one-sided 
nature of the Théatre Libre, most of the plays, with their aim of 
transferring to the stage “‘une tranche de vie,” being unduly 
cynical, brutal and harsh in tone. The French public was begin- 
ning to tire of the piéce rosse or “tough” play. As Dumas fils once 
said, “A Frenchman may be a pessimist at home, but 2000 as- 
sembled in a theater are optimists who demand poetic justice.” 
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Even the Naturalists outgrew Naturalism and young writers like 
Brieux, Curel and Porto Riche, developed by Antoine, began to 
find the doors of other theaters opened to their productions. In 
1897 Antoine founded his ThéA4tre Antoine where his radicalism 
was so tamed as to be almost unrecognizable and in 1906 he be- 
came director of the conservative Odéon. In 1914 he died im- 
poverished with the lament that his dream of a prosperous art 
theater had faded; a year earlier, however, his latest and most 
brilliant disciple, Jacques Copeau, had established his epoch- 
making Théatre du Vieux Colombier. 

The personality of Jacques Copeau forms a fascinating study 
in itself. Born some forty-five years ago of an old Parisian family, 
he is no one-sided fanatic but a broadly cultured man who has 
traveled widely and familiarized himself with many languages and 
literatures. Before organizing bis theater, he was for several years 
dramatic critic of ‘‘La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise,”’ and he is able 
to approach his work from the multifarious points of view of 
theorist, critic, painter, architect, actor and even dramatist.' 

Physically, Copeau leaves an impression that no one is likely 
to forget. He is tall and bony and his head, almost completely bald, 
has just enough hair on each side to form the double crescent which 
makes one think of the ears of a nocturnal bird. In fact, Copeau 
has been compared to an owl without plumage. He is at his best 
in the comedies of Moliére, and he has even been likened to Mo- 
liére himself with the latter’s mixture of melancholy and gaiety, 
of lively activity and consuming cares. Vivid indeed is the follow- 
ing portrait of Copeau as an actor by M. André Suarés. “You 
ought to see him during a rehearsal. He runs, he bounds, he is 
everywhere at the same time. He plays a réle, pronounces a reply 
upon the stage; his partner is about to reply and lo! there he is 
already at the back of the room to judge the effect. During the 
rehearsals of the Viewx sous l’escalier, he had to remain immovable 
for a good half hour, because he was dead. Impossible! He was 
lying on his pallet in a sort of niche and the Emperor, leaning over 
him, was commenting at great length on his death; he slipped be- 
tween the Emperor’s legs, arrived with flaming eyes beside the 

1 His play, La Maison natale, produced last winter at the Vieux Colombier has 


been acclaimed by the dramatic critic of “L’ Europe Nouvelle” as a worthy successor 
to Hervieu’s famous Course du Flambeau in its interpretation of French family life. 
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electrician to whom he gave a lecture, sat down and scolded the 
supernumaries, slipped back into the hole, untied and retied his 
sandal, then disappeared again while the Emperor continued the 
speech intended for this bouncing corpse in front of the empty 
hole.” 

The dominant traits, then, of Copeau’s character are broad- 
mindedness and feverish activity, allied to a third, namely, intense 
seriousness of purpose. Copeau is filled with devotion to his art, 
and with almost religious fervor in his belief in its possibilities. 
It has become a common saying in Paris that ““Copeau a du carac- 
tére, mais il n’a pas bon caractére’’; in other words, he is grimly 
inflexible when it is a question of deviating one iota from his 
principles, for there is something of the iron man in Copeau. As 
René de Weck has said, ““Copeau is an intelligence served by a 
will.”’ 

It was in 1913, as we have said, that Copeau, burning with in- 
dignation at the hopeless materialism and cynical disregard of an 
ideal which were strangling French drama then, as before the 
coming of Antoine, decided to put into execution his idea of 
regenerating the French stage. Before entering into a detailed 
consideration of the striking reforms advocated by Copeau, let us 
sum up briefly the history of the Vieux Colombier down to the 
present. Before opening the doors on October 22, 1913, Copeau 
had withdrawn for a few months into a quiet country retreat with 
his little troupe of friends in order to inspire them with his ideas. 
As one writer has facetiously remarked: ‘The history of the Vieux 
Colombier began like that of a religious sect, with a Hegira; 
M. Copeau is the last of the prophets.’’ Opening their repertoire 
with a play of Thomas Heywood, a contemporary of Shakespeare, 
the troupe achieved its first real success with ‘“‘Twelfth Night” 
(La Nuit des Rois), and up to May 31, 1914, had given more than 
300 performances of classic and modern plays, in addition to 24 
“poetry matinées.”’ In March, 1914, the Vieux Colombier had made 
a rapid tour through England, then appeared at Mulhouse, Colmar 
and Strasbourg, and it had been invited to give performances in 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and Belgium when the Great War 
came, causing the company to disperse. In 1916 a Minister of 
the Beaux Arts conceived the idea of sending what could be 
gathered together of the troupe to the United States, where for 
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two years in New York (with trips to Philadelphia, Washington 
and Poughkeepsie) Copeau gave two new productions every week. 
In spite of his friendly reception by American audiences, Copeau 
seems not to have felt at home in his new surroundings, and his 
friends have called that period of his life “the Babylonian captivity.” 
Returning to France in the difficult and chaotic moment of 1919, 
the Vieux Colombier was re-organized, gathered new resources, 
created an Association of Friends, and in February 1920 resumed 
its work. Finally, the season 1921-22 marked an important progress 
in the creation of the school for actors at the Vieux Colombier, 
an enterprise almost as dear to the heart of Copeau as his theatre 
itself. 

Copeau was quick to realize that it would be chimerical to 
attempt to compete with the strident publicity of the boulevard 
theaters and cinemas; hence, he chose for his location the left bank 
of the Seine near the Latin Quarter. The witty critic who compared 
Copeau and his group to latter-day saints remarks with consider- 
able justice that to their eyes, anxious for martyrdom, the hall of 
the Vieux Colombier has the advantage of uniting all possible 
inconveniences: it is much too small (only 500 seats), the acoustics 
are deplorable and it is more appropriate for a garage or barn 
than for a theater. “‘M. Copeau stamped his foot upon the in- 
hospitable soil and said with an inspired smile, ‘It is here.’’”” When 
the spectator first enters the theater, he almost gasps with surprise 
at the ascetic severity of the interior. In vain does one look for 
gilding, cariatides or allegorical frescoes; there is not even a box 
or balcony, for all the spectators are seated on the same inclined 
plane that slopes toward the stage. 

The same spirit of frugality and sober simplicity that character- 
izes the appearance of this theater is to be found in Copeau’s con- 
ception of stage setting. The Naturalists of the Théatre Libre had 
aimed at giving on the stage “‘a slice of life,’’ a complete representa- 
tion of truth through the minute exactitude of decoration and 
accessories. An idea of the extent to which this mania was pushed 
can be gathered from the fact that in one play real peasants with 
their farm implements were brought upon the stage, while Sarah 
Bernhardt refused to appear in Théodore with false jewels. The 
Romantic drama of Rostand, especially his Cyrano, is another 
example of the stress laid upon elaborate stage setting. Although 
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the painted canvas is still to be found in most of the Parisian 
theaters, dramatic producers, even the ultra-realists themselves, 
are coming to the conclusion that too rich and overloaded a setting 
tends to prevent the spectator from concentrating his attention 
on the play itself and is a hindrance rather than an aid to veri- 
similitude. Furthermore, the development of photography and 
the cinema, infinitely more varied in resources than the painted 
stage can ever be, has tended to free the dramatic producer from 
the impossible effort to reproduce reality. While Copeau is not 
alone in his radical ideas, he is one of the first of French producers 
to adopt the principle of a setting which shall suggest the atmos- 
phere desired rather than attempt the vain effort of photographic 
reproduction. In no uncertain tones does Copeau react against 
the unjust proportion which the physical and mechanical side of 
the theater has been gaining at the expense of the literary and 
spiritual. ‘‘To become impassioned in favor of the inventions of 
engineers or electricians is to accord to canvas, to painted card- 
board, to the disposition of lights, an unjustifiable place.’’ Copeau 
acknowledges frankly that many people may connect this doctrine 
of stage simplicity with his poverty of resources, but he rejoices 
in the necessity that has made him concentrate all his efforts on 
the feeling and action of the personages. 

In the organization of his troupe, no less than in the execution 
of his stage effects, Copeau takes direct issue with the common 
practice of the commercialized theater. Instead of the individual] 
stars which monopolize the attention of the spectator at the other 
theaters, we find at the Vieux Colombier a disciplined, well- 
balanced ensemble, for the actor who plays the part of prince to-day 
will probably be found serving unostentatiously in the humble 
part of servant on the morrow. Copeau, great actor that he is, 
far from choosing always the stellar réles for himself, is often con- 
tent toappear as an anonymous supernumerary. The result of this 
system is the development of an admirable esprit de corps which 
prevents an actor from seeking personal glory at the expense of 
his comrades, and causes him to remain faithful to the text and 
purpose of the author. Another original feature of the troupe is 
the fact that most of the players are young. An essential part of 
Copeau’s program is the development of physical qualities as well 
as mental ones, and his troupe possesses acrobats, athletes and 
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dancers which many a music hall might envy. Finally, Copeau has 
had remarkable success, comparable only to that of Antoine, in 
rendering his company absolutely life-like and natural in its 
performances. 

Let us complete our discussion of the Vieux Colombier by a 
consideration of its repertoire. It is here that Copeau shows the 
most radical departure from the principles of his predecessor, 
Antoine. The greatest weakness in the Théatre Libre, a weakness 
which was responsible more than anything else for its ultimate 
decline, was the narrowness of its revolutionary program, which 
limited its repertoire entirely to the piéce rosse, or ultra-realistic 
play. Copeau, on his part, is very frank in stating that he brings 
no narrow formula with which to bind the theater of tomorrow. 
“We do not believe,” he writes, ‘‘in the efficacy of aesthetic formu- 
las which are born and die each month in little cénacles. We do 
not know what the theater of to-morrow will be. We announce 
nothing. But we consecrate ourselves to react against the cowardice 
of the temporary theater. In founding the Vieux Colombier, we 
are preparing a place of refuge for future talent.” 

The repertoire announced by Copeau may be divided into 
three groups: classics of all nations, both ancient and modern; 
revivals of the best productions of the past three decades and 
finally, new works. We have seen that the first great success 
achieved by the Vieux Colombier was Shakespeare’s ‘“Twelfth 
Night.”’ Other classics revived by Copeau with marked success 
are Les Fourberies de Scapin of Moliére, Un Caprice by Musset, 
and La Carosse du Saint Sacrement by Mérimée. The purpose of 
Copeau in reproducing the great works of the past is to furnish 
a sane background and perspective which shall serve as guide and 
touchstone for modern taste. Second, among the pieces of the last 
thirty years, Copeau proposes to select those whose freshness has 
not been dimmed by time and which represent “a date in the 
history of the theater, a step in the evolution of the dramatic 
genre.”’ Finally, the Vieux Colombier is open to all new works, 
“which attain a certain level, which have a certain dramatic 
quality.” It is this last feature of his program which has proved 
the weakest in execution, and it is probably true that the Vieux 
Colombier, in spite of the collaboration of talented young writers 
of the caliber of Duhamel, Vildrac, Jules Romains and Roger 
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Martin du Gard, has not produced any work of incontestable value, 
unless it be the Paquebot Tenacity of Vildrac. Yet Copeau can 
scarcely be blamed because a dramatic renaissance has not begun 
at his command, for can we point to any theater elsewhere which 
since the war has enriched the world with dramatic masterpieces? 
Copeau himself wrote in 1913: ‘‘We have no illusions concerning 
a dramatic renaissance.’’ Yet it is only fair to add that the average 
of new plays at the Vieux Colombier has been of a consistently 
high rank; as Lucien Dubech writes: ““Young and original talents 
are still finding their way there gropingly, but one feels a palpita- 
tion of life that makes one think of a chrysalis that is quivering 
and awaking.”’ 

It is perhaps too early to speak of the influence of the Vieux 
Colombier upon the contemporary theater, since it has been in 
uninterrupted operation for less than half a decade. Benjamin 
Crémieux, however, in the December (1923) number of ‘‘La Nou- 
velle Revue Frangaise’’ has given some valuable suggestions as 
to the various forms that this influence is taking. In the first place, 
nothing less than a veritable resuscitation of farce comedy has 
been brought about from the stressing of this side of Shakespeare 
and Moliére at the Vieux Colombier. Examples of this vogue in 
recent productions are Benjamin’s Plaisirs du Hasard, Mazaud’s 
Dardamelle, and those inimitably comic successes of Jules Romains, 
M. Le Trouhadec saisi par la débauche and Knock ou le Triomphe 
de la médecine. Furthermore, Copeau, with his revivals of such 
plays as Mérimée’s Carosse du Saint Sacrement, and Le Jeu de 
l'amour et du hasard of Marivaux has shown the fascination of the 
true comédie légére which for three decades has been nothing but 
the comedy of the boulevard. As examples of this trend, we might 
mention the earlier plays of Sacha Guitry, L’/ mbécile by Pierre 
Bost, and Bastos le hardi, the latter two appearing at the Vieux 
Colombier. In a more general way, M. Dubech has asserted that 
the Vieux Colombier has already created a style of its own, marked 
by a tone of dignity and bare simplicity, and by an effort to aim 
high, to sacrifice the secondary to the essential, to bring the theater 
back to truth. Everyone is imitating Copeau to-day, just as they 
used to imitate Antoine, notably the versatile M. Gémier, now at 
the Odéon, and to some extent, even the conservative Comédie 
Frangaise. “Just as dramatic art during thirty years underwent 
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either through action or reaction the powerful influence of Antoine, 
it is now to undergo for a new period the influence of Jacques 
Copeau and his Vieux Colombier.’” 

University of Chattanooga 


2 We by no means wish to imply that Copeau represents the only note of protest 
in France against the commercialization of the drama. There are several theaters 
in Paris, notably L’CEuvre with its performances of Ibsen, L’Atelier, a sort of off- 
_ shoot of the Vieux Colombier in Montmartre, and the Comédie des Champs Elysées 
(where plays such as Molnar’s Lilliom, Pirandello’s “Six Characters in Search of an 
Author” and Knock of Romains appeared during the last two years) which are char- 
acterized by originality and artistic feeling of a high order. Furthermore, Copeau 
has announced his temporary retirement from the direction of the Vieux Colombier, 
and it will be interesting to observe what success the movement will have without 
the dynamic personality of its leader. September, 1924. 

March 25, 1925. Since this article was written, an entirely new development 
in the Vieux Colombier has taken place. During the absence of Copeau, the direc- 
tion of the theater for the season Oct. 1924-June 1925 has been given to Jean 
Tedesco who is presenting artistic and “advanced” moving pictures with the aim of 
regenerating and purifying this art; the season also includes weekly concerts and 
monthly dramatic readings by Copeau. It is to be hoped that the retirement of 
Copeau will be only temporary, for without him the Vieux Colombier is not likely 
to be long-lived. Disappointment over the changed réle of the Vieux Colombier 


during the past winter is somewhat counterbalanced by the growing influence of the 
ThéAtre de ]’Atelier. 


Correspondence 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editors of the Modern Language Journal, 
Sirs: 

In his useful collection of examples of the French pronoun 
object attached to the infinitive, published in the February number 
of the JOURNAL, Mr. John A. Hess quotes a passage from §10 of my 
Syntax of the French Verb to show that I fail to recognize the 
grouping he proposes to illustrate. No one realizes more fully than 
I the inadequacies of my little treatise, but I should regret to feel 
that among them are to be counted inaccuracies—and above all 
gross inaccuracies—of statement. The statement in the passage 
cited by Mr. Hess, while accurate, has nothing to do with the point 
he has in mind, but in this same §10, on page 9, note c, will be found 
a categorical statement, and an illustration, of the well-known 
usage in question. 

EpWArRD C. ARMSTRONG 
February 21, 1925 


Notes and News 


REGISTRATION IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 


MARCH 2, 1925 


VIII, Total 
196 | 33,743 
9/ 5,911 
31 156 
183 1,147 
4867 353 | 26,715 
5046 181 29 , 363 


18,278 739 | 97,035 


Grand Total Modern Languages—70, 164. 
irand Total Ancient Languages—26,871. 
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Terms | 1) | 

French... .| 8176, 6793 | 

German... | 1987, 1481 

Greek... 36) 

Lets..... 6974) 5763 

Spanish...) 9657 7055 

21,408 | 
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REGIONAL COMMITTEE ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


I. New England 
M. S. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Medford, Mass., Chairman. 
Miss Jane MacMartin, Hartford High School, Hartford, Ct. 
T. F. Taylor, New Haven High School, New Haven, Ct. 
Miss Annie Torrey, High School, Portland, Me. 
Miss Lula G. Adams, High School, Brookline, Mass. 
W. M. May, Deputy Commissioner of Education, Brookline, Mass. 
A. C. Crowell, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
F. D. Carpenter, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


II. Middle States (10) 


J. F. Mason, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Chairman. 

Miss Winifred J. Robinson, Dean of Women’s College, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 

H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

F. S. Hemry, Tome School, Port Deposit, Md. 

D. L. Buffum, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Miss Narka Ward, High School, Montclair, N. J. 

W. D. Head, The Nichols School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chas. Holzwarth, West High School, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. H. Shelton, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jacob Greenberg, Board of Education, New York City. 


Ill. South (11) 
W. S. Barney, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., Chairman 
. E. Snavely, Pres. Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 
. V. Gage, State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Miss Mattie Slaton, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mi 


E 
H. A. Major, State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
iss Ruby Caulfield, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 
O. L. Keith, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
A. I. Roehm, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Cherry Nottingham, Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 
C. C. Spiker, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 
D. E. Fogle, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


IV. North Central 
B. Q. Morgan, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Chairman. 
J. D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
G. T. Flom, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Davis, Manual Training H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. E. Young, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Tobias Diekhoff, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Miss Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of Modern Languages, Detroit, Mich. 
O. C. Burkhard, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Dorsie Fisher, South High School, Columbus, O. 
Mrs. Henriette Ashbrook, Walnut Hill H. S., Cincinnati, O. 


V. West Central 


Miss Lillian Dudley, Teachers’ College, Emporia, Kansas, Chairman. 
Miss Myrtle E. Charles, Senior High School, Little Rock, Ark. 
E. F. Engel, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


J. L. Deister, Junior College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Alma Hosic, State Teachers’ College, Kearney, Neb. 
K. C. Kaufman, Central High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
S. L. Pitcher, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


VI. Southwest 


Miss Lilia Mary Casfs, University of Texas, Austin, Tex., Chairman. 
W. H. Clifford, 2301 So. Columbine Street, Denver, Colo. 
F. O. Reed, Univ ersity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
B. F. Schappelle, University of Nevada, Reno; Nev. 
Miss Laura Topham, East Texas Teachers’ College, Commerce, Tex. 
. to be filled (New Mexico) 
. to be filled (Utah) 


VII. Northwest 


E. O. Eckelman, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., Chairman. 
Miss Mae Mathieu, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

B. E. Thomas, State University, Missoula, Mont. 

H. E. Haxo, University of North Dakota, University, N. D. 

F. M. Warrington, University of Oregon, Portland, Ore. 

E. M. Greene, University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. D. 

Miss Margaret Fehr, North Central High School, Spokane, Wash* 

O. C. Gebert, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


VIII. California 
George W. H. Shield, Los Angeles, California, Chairman. 
Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley. 
G. B. Colburn, State Teachers’ College, Fresno. 
C. S. Williams, Hollywood High School, Hollywood. 
Miss Frances Murray, Technical High School, Oakland. 


Miss Lella Watson, High School and Junior College, Santa Ana. 


FOREIGN SUMMER SCHOOLS 


In accordance with our usual practice, we take pleasure in 
making brief mention of the various Summer Courses offered this 
year by colleges or universities in foreign countries. 


FRENCH 


Summer courses are offered by the following French universities 
and institutions 
University of Paris: 


(a) The Sorbonne Summer School, which will be held from July Ist 
to November Ist, in four courses of one month each. Courses in 
literature, history, esthetics and philosophy. 

(b) Alliance Francaise, 101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris, from July Ist to 
August 31st. 


University of Besangon, July 1st to October 20th. 

University of Clermont-Ferrand, July 20th to September 20th. 
University of Dijon, July 1st to October 30th. 

University of Grenoble, July 1st to October 30th. 

University of Nancy, July 27th to September Sth. 

University of Poitiers, July 1st to October 30th (at Tours). 
University of Strasbourg, July 2nd to September 22nd. 
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University of Toulouse, July 20th to September 20th (at 
Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, in the Pyrenees). 

These summer sessions are intended chiefly for foreign students. 
In each of the university towns, hospitality committees have been 
organized to aid students in finding satisfactory living quarters, 
and to suggest interesting excursions. Most of these courses are 
organized in units of one month each, so that students do not 
necessarily have to stay during the entire period indicated in order 
to complete a unit of instruction. More detailed information may 
be obtained by addressing Dr. J. J. Champenois, American repre- 
sentative of the Office National des Universités Frangaises, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

The comité des Voyages d’Etudes en France, 281 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, will be glad to give information concerning 
travel-and-study tours for American students and teachers on a 
non-profit basis. These tours contemplate a four weeks course at 
one of the French universities mentioned above, followed by a two 
weeks intensive course at the University of Paris. The total cost 
of the trip will be about $650. 

Professor Arthur G. Bovée of the University of Chicago will be 
in charge of instruction at the College of the Seine which combines 
travel with attendance upon a series of courses arranged by the 
Alliance Francaise. 

McGill University at Montreal offers an attractive program of 
courses under the direction of Professor R. du Roure. The session 
extends from June 30th to August Sth. 

The College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., an- 
nounces summer courses in connection with the summer session of 
the University of Toulouse at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre. The instruc- 
tion will be in charge of Professor C. C. Fichtner. 


SPANISH 


The fourteenth Summer Session of the Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos of Madrid will be held from July 13th to August 8th. 
The session is under the supervision of Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 
and is under the immediate direction of Américo Castro, Professor 
of Spanish Literature in the University of Madrid. As heretofore, 
there will be a General Course, Practical Classes and Special 
Courses. The General Course includes lectures on phonetics, 
Spanish literature, Spanish language, art and history. For the 
Practical Classes, students are divided into groups not to exceed 
ten in number. The Special Courses are elective. They are 
designed to deal with certain subjects in a more intensive manner 
than can be done in the General Course. 

The Fifth Trip to Spain of the Instituto de las Espafias which 
will include sightseeing in France and Spain, in addition to attend- 
ance upon the courses of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, will 
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be organized and conducted this year by Professor Francisco Pinol 
of Connecticut College, and Mr. William M. Barlow, of the Curtis 
High School, Staten Island, New York. Professor Ortega, whose 
success in conducting previous tours is well known, has resigned 
his post in the Instituto in order to devote all his time to academic 
work. Persons desiring further information should address Mr. 
Barlow. 

The Fifth Summer Session of the University of Mexico at 
Mexico City will be held from July 7th to August 22nd. Courses 
are offered in Spanish, Phonetics, Spanish and Spanish-American 
literature and art, Mexican geography, history and institutions, 
etc. Further information may be obtained by addressing the 
Secretary, Sr. Manuel Romero de Terreros, Universidad Nacional 
de México, Mexico City, D. F. 

The College of William and Mary will also conduct summer 
courses under the direction of Professor Carlos E. Castafieda in 
conjunction with the University of Mexico. 

The Summer School of the University of Porto Rico will be 
held at Rio Piedras under the direction of Miss Josephine W. 
Holt, Eighth and Marshall Streets, Richmond, Va. The session 
will extend from July 2nd to August 19th. A wide variety of 
courses will be offered on the Spanish language and literature. 

The March issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union 
contains an article on ‘Summer Schools of Spanish,” which is also 


available in pamphlet form. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE FEDERATION 


The meeting of the Executive Committee of the Federation, 
held at Columbia University December 30, was called to order by 
President Canfield. The following business was transacted: 


1. Minutes of preceding meeting read and approved. 

2. Report of the Secretary-Treasurer read and approved. 

3. Voted to reprint the constitution of the National Federation and the chief 
rules of the Executive Committee in the JouRNAL as soon as possible. 

4. Committee on audit appointed, consisting of H. G. Doyle, Charles W. 
French and E. F. Hauch. Later, the Committee reported that the financial state- 
ment of the Secretary-Treasurer was correct. 

5. State Associations of Washington and Nevada formally affiliated. 

6. Report of the Business Manager read and approved. 

7. The following were elected officers of the Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year: President, J. D. Fitz-Gerald; Vice-President, Charles W. French; 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. H. Handschin. Voted to increase the term of the Managing 
Editor and other editors, and the Business Manager from three to four years. 
Voted that there be three Assistant Managing Editors and four Associate Editors 
whose terms shall be so arranged that two of the entire staff shall retire every year. 
H. G. Doyle was elected an Assistant Managing Editor and P. H. Hagboldt an 
Associate Editor, both to take office in 1925. Voted that there be conducted in the 
JOURNAL a caption of synopses of current pedagogical publications. Voted that for 
the year 1925-26 the Managing Editor receive a remuneration of $200.00 per year, 
and that this plan be continued, finances permitting. 
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8. Voted that the Assistant Managing Editors be eligible for re-election and 
normally will be re-elected, and that the Executive Committee is looking forward 
to the time when Assistant Managing Editors will receive remuneration. 

9. Voted to make announcement in the JouRNAL that the size of the JOURNAL 
will be increased by eight pages in each issue as soon as two hundred and fifty 
additional subscribers are secured. 

10. The Southern California Association was formally affiliated. 

11. Voted to raise the minimum number of subscriptions necessary to admit 
and maintain State Associations as affiliated associations from twenty-five to 
thirty-five. 

12. Voted that Virginia and West Virginia be considered as belonging to the 
Middle States and Maryland Association as well as North Carolina in case the 
latter arrangement is found to be agreeable to both parties. 

13. Voted to do away with the conditions implied by the statements “‘exclud- 
ing New York City” and “including New York City and the District of Columbia” 
in the description of New York State Association and Middle States and Maryland 
Association on the second cover page of the JoURNAL. 

14. Professors C. H. Handschin, J. D. Fitz-Gerald and H. G. Doyle were 
appointed as a committee to arrange for proper rotation of terms of editors. The 
following report was submitfed by them: 

Editorial terms end in the following sequence:—C. M. Purin, 1925; J. P. W. 
Crawford and W. R. Price, 1926; A. Schinz and Miss Laura Johnston, 1927; B. Q. 
Morgan, 1928; H. G. Doyle and P. Hagboldt, 1929. 


J. D. Fitz-GeraLp C. H. HANpDSCHIN 
President Secretary-Treasurer 


The following important rule and the Constitution are here 
reprinted as follows: 


Voted that there be five associate editors, two of which are to be from the 
section of the country in which the Managing Editor resides (East or West) and 
three from the other section. 

Norte: Since the editorial staff has now been increased to eight the proportion 
4 assistant and associate editors residing in East and West should be something 
ike 3 and 4. 


All other important rules were printed in the JouRNAL for 
October 1919 and November 1921. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


I. The name of this organization shall be the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers. 

II. Its object shall be the promotion of modern language 
teaching throughout the United States by means of the publication 
of the MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL and by such other activities 
as may seem desirable. 

III. The following associations shall become charter members of 
the Federation as soon as they shall have ratified this constitution: 
The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West 
and South, the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland, the New England Modern Language 
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Association, the New Jersey Modern Language Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the New York State Modern Language Association. 

IV. Further associations may be admitted by a majority vote 
of the Executive Committee, which shall fix.the basis of their 
representation. 

V. a. Administration and control shall be vested in the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall be composed of representatives of the 
constituent associations, elected by these associations as follows: 


Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South— 
four representatives. 

Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland 
—one representative. 

New England Modern Language Association—one representative. 

New Jersey Modern Language Teachers’ Association—one representative. 

New York State Modern Language Association—one representative. 


b. The members of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected for two years. In order to insure continuity of policy, it is 
provided that at the first meeting of the Executive Committee 
one-half of the members of the Committee shall be selected by lot to 
retire from office at the end of the first year. By this arrangement 
one-half of the members of the Committee will, beginning with 
the second year and thereafter, be elected in each succeeding year. 

c. The officers shall be a president, a vice-president and a 
secretary-treasurer, to be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting. 

d. The Executive Committee shall meet annually between 
June 1 and September 1 at a convenient point, the time and place 
of meeting to be designated by the Committee. Notices are to be 
sent out by the secretary at least thirty days in advance of the 
meeting. 

e. A majority shall constitute a quorum of the Executive 
Committee. 

f. The duties of the Executive Committee shall be to direct 
and control the publication of the MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL and 
to take such other measures as are in the interest of the Federation, 
including the arrangement of a modern language conference in 
connection with the annual meeting of the National Education 
Association. 

g. The members of the Executive Committee may vote 
through an alternate or by duly authorized proxy. 

VI. The officers of the Federation shall be the same as the 
officers of the Executive Committee. 

VII. The office expenses of the Federation, except the traveling 
expenses of the representatives, shall be defrayed out of the funds 
of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 

VIII. This constitution may be amended by a two-third vote 
of the Executive Committee, provided the amendment be approved 
by two-thirds of the constituent associations, and shall previously 
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be published in the MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL and no action 
thereon shall be taken before each constituent association shall 
have had an opportunity to instruct its representatives. 
C. H. HAnpscuin, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION FOR FOREIGN FELLOWSHIPS 


An announcement of unusual interest has been made that Mr. 
Simon Guggenheim, former United States Senator from Colorado, 
and Mrs. Guggenheim, have made a preliminary gift of $3,000,000 
for the endowment of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation Fellowships for advanced study abroad. 

The purposes of the Foundation are: To improve the quality of 
education and the practice of the arts and professions in the United 
States, to foster research, and to provide for the cause of better 
international understanding. 

The Foundation is a memorial to the son of Senator and Mrs. 
Guggenheim who died on April 26, 1922. The Foundation offers 
to young men and women world wide opportunities under the 
freest possible conditions to carry on advanced study and research 
in any field of knowledge, or opportunities for the development of 
unusual talent in any of the fine arts including music. 

No age limits are prescribed. Appointees, however, must be 
old enough to have shown marked ability in their particular 
subject. It is expected that ordinarily they will not be younger 
than 25 nor older than 35 years. 

The fellowships are therefore intended for students somewhat 
older than those to whom the Rhodes scholarships are open, 
including young professors on sabbatical leave, holders of fellow- 
ships from individual colleges and those who have won distinction 
in graduate study. Only those candidates will be appointed who 
have embarked upon some important piece of work and who show 
exceptional aptitude for research, or who demonstrate ability in 
some one of the fine arts. 

The amount of money available for each fellowship will be 
approximately $2500 a year, but may be more or less, depending 
on individual needs. 

While appointments will be made ordinarily for one year, plans 
which involve two or three years’ study will also be considered and 
in special cases fellowships will be granted for shorter terms with 
appropriate stipends. 

The first national awards will be made for the academic year 
1926-27. It is the purpose of the Foundation after the first year to 
maintain annually from forty to fifty fellows abroad. The fellow- 
ships will be open to men and women, married or unmarried, of 
every race, color and creed. 
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The Executive Office of the Foundation is located at 2300 
Pershing Square Building, New York City. 

We welcome in the highest terms this announcement, for the 
Foundation will doubtless offer opportunities for research work 
to the younger scholars in our field and should have an important 
effect in increasing the number of scholarly contributions in 
linguistics and literary history. 


NoreEs FROM IOWA 


The departments of Modern Languages and the Extension 
Division of the State University held their sixth annual conference 
for teachers of the high schools and colleges of the state at lowa 
City, February 26 and 27. The conference was by far the most 
successful of the series. High Schools from all parts of the state 
were represented and nearly all the state colleges. 

The following papers were presented: ‘‘Making a Success of the 
Spanish Club,”’ Edwin B. Place, University of Colorado; ‘‘How to 
Develop a Personal Method in the Teaching of French,” Professor 
Harry Kurz, Knox College; ‘‘Breaking the Ice,” Professor Charles 
Young, State University of Iowa; “Slow versus Rapid Reading,” 
Professor Albert Schinz, Smith College; “The Teaching of French 
Prose Composition,’ Professor C. E. Cousins, State University of 
Iowa; ‘‘Reconstructing a Sentence,’ Professor Bonno Tapper, 
State University of Iowa; “Humanizing the Reading Lesson,” 
Miss Josette Eugénie Spink, University of Chicago High School; 
“Should Spanish Literature be Taught in High School?’’, Professor 
E. B. Place; ‘“‘Ronsard,” Professor Schinz; ‘“‘Are Language Teachers 
Worth While?”’, Professor Stephen H. Bush, State University of 
Iowa; ‘“‘Selecting Textbooks for Spanish Classes,’’ Professor Ralph 
E. House, State University of Iowa; ‘“The Problem of Teaching a 
Vocabulary,” Professor Charles Frederick Ward, State University 
of Iowa; “Iowa Education Tests in French and Spanish,” Professor 
George D. Stoddard, State University of Iowa; ‘‘Wanted—A 
Change,”’ Professor C. H. Ibershoff, State University of Iowa; ‘“The 
Place of Devices in Class-room Method,” Professor Kurz, and 
“El aspecto cultural en la ensefianza del espafiol,” by Professor 
Antonio Heras, State University of Iowa. 

The special features of the program, which were the perform- 
ance of Moliére’s Tartuffe and the social features were particularly 
successful. 

Professor R. E. House of the State University will spend the 
balance of the academic year in Spain, returning to his duties in 
lowa City in September. 

Professor Antonio Heras and Professor C. E. Cousins will spend 
the academic year 1925-26 in Europe on leave of absence from the 
University. 
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Professor Ray has left Iowa Wesleyan and his place has been 
taken by Miss Edna M. Klein. 

Professor C. E. Young of the University is the representative 
for Iowa on the regional committee of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study, which is just beginning its investigation of conditions 
of Modern Language instruction in this country. 

C. E. Youne 


NOTES FROM TENNESSEE 


A meeting of the Tennessee Philological Association was held 
at the University of Chattanooga on February 27 and 28. The 
following papers were presented in the field of modern foreign 
languages: “‘A Defense of the One-Year Survey Course in Litera- 
ture,’’ Professor Maxwell A. Smith, University of Chattanooga; 
“Our Relations with South America,’ Sefor José Forjado, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee; ‘French Conceptions of American Traits,” 
Ethel C. Norton, Tennessee College; ‘‘The Structure of Racine’s 
Tragedies,” James D. Bruner, Carson and Newman College; ‘‘Some 
Conspicuous Features of Spanish Literature and Spanish Men of 
Letters,” Alfred M. Withers, University of Tennessee; ‘‘Spanish 
Folk Music,’’ Lucia E. Danforth, Lincoln Memorial University. 


The following officers were elected for next year: President, 
Maxwell A. Smith, University of Chattanooga; Vice-President, 
C. L. Townsend, Southwestern Presbyterian University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Harriet D. Johnson, Tennessee College. 


OKLAHOMA 


A meeting of the Oklahoma Conference of Modern Language 
Teachers was held at Oklahoma City February 13th. The following 
papers were read: ‘German since the Outbreak of the World 
War,” Professor W. A. Willibrand, University of Oklahoma; ‘“‘The 
Value of the Review Lesson,” Professor A. A. Arnold, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College; ‘One Blamed Thing after Another,” 
Dr. R. T. House, University of Oklahoma, ‘‘Minimum Essentials 
in Foreign Language Instruction,’ Miss Myrtle Barrett, Chickasha 
High School. A discussion of the course of study for Spanish and 
French in the high schools of Oklahoma was read by K. C. Kauf- 
man of the Central High School, Oklahoma City. Keen interest 
was shown in the discussion of texts and a resolution was passed 
to send a copy of the list of texts approved to the state text-book 
commission. Miss Gladys A. Barnes, of the University of Okla- 
homa, led a discussion on ‘‘Problems of the Inter-relation of High 
School and College Work in Modern Languages.’’ After consider- 
able discussion it was resolved that superintendents of city schools 
and principals of accredited high schools be advised to employ no 
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teacher of modern languages who does not have a minimum of 
twelve hours of college work in the language. 
Officers elected for next year are as follows: President, R. L. 
Secretary, Miss Alma Burghart. 
GLApys A. BARNEs: 
Acting Secretary 


‘THINKING IN FRENCH 


The Managing Editor has received a letter from Miss Grace 
Cochran of the West Chester High School in which is mentioned 
an incident that occurred in a third year French class which seems 
to prove that at least some high school pupils think in the foreign 
idion. ‘‘The lesson was a rapid review of personal pronouns. I 
pronounced the English sentence which was to be quickly trans- 
lated in French. The sentence “I do not remember it’’ was given 
to a pupil, who immediately replied, ‘‘Mais, Mademoiselle, je ne 
me rapelle pas le mot pour remember.’’ Even when both class and 
teacher were enjoying a good laugh the pupil did not, at once, see 
the joke.”’ 

“It seems to me that the only explanation of such an occurrence 
can be that the pupil was really thinking in French. I should be 
interested to know whether you agree with me.”’ 

We do agree that this is an interesting example of thinking in 
French on the part of the pupil. 


EARLY MopERN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA 


Professor C. E. Castafieda of William and Mary College has 
published an interesting article entitled ‘‘Modern Language 
Instruction in American Colleges, 1779-1800” in the January and 
February issues (1925) of The Catholic Educational Review. Pro- 
fessor Castafieda has brought together a considerable amount of 
new information regarding the beginnings of modern language in- 
struction in this country and his article will be read with interest. 


FRENCH Cross-WorD PUZZLE 


Mr. W. Phelps Thomas, Drury High School, North Adams 
Mass.; Miss Idalina Castro, Kentucky College for Women, Dan- 
ville, Ky.; and Miss Pauline Pearce, Brenau College, Gailesville, 
Georgia sent in correct solutions for the Cross-Word Puzzle pub- 
lished in the February number of the JouRNAL. 
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Reviews 


THE ELEMENTS OF FRENCH, by O1tn H. Moore and Josepu- 
INE T. ALLIN. Scott, Foresman & Co. 391 p.p. 1924. 


Among the many, many French grammars on the market, 
The Elements of French is as good an elementary grammar as any 
we know and better than most. It is a well made book, not too 
bulky, and clearly printed; it contains a number of excellent and 
carefully chosen illustrations. More, however, than for these 
engaging but minor merits, we admire the book for three qualities: 
first, the French presented to the pupil is correct and idiomatic 
(this can not be said of some of the grammars now being extensively 
used); in the second place, the individual lessons are not too 
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ambitious, nor is the rate of progress too rapid; the policy of 
festina lente has been wisely adopted; finally, without sacrificing 
one whit of the necessary grammatical drill, the book adapts itself 
remarkably well to the needs of intelligent direct method. This 
last achievement is accomplished less perhaps through the actual 
structure of the lessons than through the conversational French 
consistently employed. 

It is easy, of course, to find defects in any such book. One might 
wish, for example, that some points relegated to the Grammatical 
Appendix had been dealt with in the preceding lessons: the various 
uses of dans and en among others. It is likely, however, that few 
teachers would agree as to exactly which things should be included. 
Similarly, there would doubtless be disagreement as to the arrange- 
ment adopted by the authors in the presentation of material. The 
writer, for instance, considers it odd to let twenty lessons roll 
by before making the pupil acquainted with the present indi- 
cative of ére. But if these be defects, they are fairly negligible. 

The pedagogic value of the comparative lists of French and 
English sounds (Introduction pp.xviii-xxi) is highly dubious. 
What is the value of comparing or contrasting perle and pearl? Is 
it not even risky to compare dé and day, né and nay? French 
pronunciation is best taught from the point of view of French, 
building up from the bottom. 

One very serious defect of this grammar is the inadequate 
treatment given to the imperfect tense. We are told that “the 
Past Descriptive is often used in descriptions. It then corresponds 
to the English was giving, was finishing, was losing, etc.’”” Two 
examples follow: ‘‘La maison se trouvait au coin, The house stood 
on the corner. Je finissais la legon quand il a parlé, I was finishing 
the lesson when he spoke.’’ This is entirely inadequate. The two 
examples are not at all of the same type. The first is, if you will, 
a purely descriptive sentence. The second describes what was in 
progress at the same time when some other event occurred. This 
is an important difference that should be made clear. 

The distinction made between the Past Descriptive and the 
Perfect is not merely inadequate, it is erroneous. Here are two 
sentences given as examples: “(Que faisiez-vous ce matin? What 
were you doing this morning? Qu’avez-vous fait ce matin? What 
did you do (once only) this morning?” (p.129) On the contrary, 
the second sentence means, What did you do all this morning? 
The first sentence would be used in some such way as, Que faisies- 
vous ce matin quand je vous ai téléphoné? If an idea such as quand 
je vous ai téléphoné were not actually expressed, it would surely be 
understood. Now it is excessively important to try to give students 
a correct interpretation of these French tenses from the very begin- 
ning, and it is really a pity to send them on the wrong track in this 
way. 
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The authors of The Elements of French would have done well to 
abandon a certain amount of traditional terminology. Pupils find 
such terms as conjunctive and disjunctive pronouns practically 
meaningless. The present writer confesses to a hearty sympathy 
with them. 

M. GRANT 
Smith College 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR by Artuur HAMILTON 
and Joun VAN Horne. The Century Co. 1924. 


Dificil es hacer critica de una gramatica espafiola: la materia, 
es vasta; los métodos, fallan; el critico, se cansa y el lector pasa 
por alto las noticias. Mas en el caso presente, después de repasar 
innimeros detalles, vemos que no hemos perdido el tiempo por 
encontrar en este libro cosas muy recomendables. Ante todo, 
una gran riqueza de voces que no es frecuente ver en libros de esta 
indole. En efecto: el vocabulario concerniente a los Exercises 
tiene una gran dilatacién y se presenta a multiples combinaciones 
para que los alumnos puedan extender su ensefianza. La cuestién 
de la pronunciacién esta verdaderamente tratada en su punto sin 
las enojosas particularidades a que da lugar y que mas sirven para 
confundir al alumno que para ilustrarlo. El método de los verbos, 
aunque no tiene novedad, participa de claridad de expressién 
didactica; y hasta las ilustraciones de método directo ayudan a la 
mayor comprension de los estudiantes de primer grado de espanol. 

Una cuestién ya mds importante de analizar seria la del sub- 
juntivo, por ser ella la piedra de toque para todo alumno de lengua 
inglesa. Tres capitulos de este libro exponen el asunto claramente 
aun cuando se necesitan muchos sobre el asunto. Creo que el sub- 
juntivo necesita en las gramaticas un desarrollo mds amplio que el 
que se le da actualmente; pero, en este libro, los dos capitulos 
consagrados (subjunctive after verbs and subjunctive in relative 
clauses) estén sucintamente expresados, pudiendo ser y siéndolo 
su complementario el capitulo “‘Conditions.”” Porque este asunto 
dificil estriba en la diferencia de ‘‘condicionales”’ por una parte 
(,Cuando el condicional es un subjuntivo?) y por otra en las 
necesidades de usar el presente y el imperfecto de Subjuntivo. 
Otra dificultad esta en el uso que en lengua espafola se hace del 
presente de Indicativo por presente de Subjuntivo; ello, aunque 

incorrecto, plantea la regla de uso que siempre ha de tenerse en 
cuenta en todos los idiomas. 

Todas estas consideraciones pudieran ser expresadas con 
ejemplos. Veamos solamente un caso: el condicional usado como 
subjunctivo. {Es porque cambia de tiempo? No. Es porque el 
condicional es tiempo doble. {Razén? Porque el subjuntivo 
implica condicién. Y mejor dicho: la condicién tiene cuatro 
formas de expresién. Existiendo la idea de condicién teniendo 
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como tal idea varias posibilidades en cuanto a condicién, las expres- 
iones de tiempo y modo son distintas. Veamos un ejemplo del 
libro quecomentamos. En la pagina 165, Lesson XLI, parrafo 178. 

“Si él estuviese aqui le veriamos.’’..”’ 

“Si vendiesen la casa recibirian mucho dinero.’ 

“Veriamos” y “‘recibirian’’ son condicionales, pero siguen al 
verbo primero y pierden su categoria indicativa para seguir una 
modalidad subjuntiva. Siempre, absolutamente siempre, un 
condicional en segundo verbo deja de ser tal condicional. Lo 
contrario es cuando el condicional va en primer rango de expresi6n. 
“Le veria si estuviese aqui’; ‘‘Recibiria mucho dinero si vendiese 
la casa.”’ 

En éstas, ‘‘veria’’ y “‘recibiria’’ son perfectos condicionales 
que implican la sucesién del subjuntivo. 

De todos modos, por los ejemplos de esta gramatica, los estudi- 
antes pueden darse una idea perfecta. Las modernas gramaticas de 
lengua espafiola, en Espafia, se diferencian de algunas de las 
antiguas, por haber separado del Modo Subjuntivo la forma 
condicional, haciendo asi mds confuso el asunto. Para nosotros, 
todo condicional no indica mds que un futuro de probabilidad. 
.Y qué es el Modo Subjuntivo, todo él, sino un futuro de pro- 
babilidad? 

En los grabados del libro hay la ventaja de que pueden sugerir 
al professor muchas cuestiones y a los alumnos materia para 
desarrollar su vocabulario inventando nuevos temas. Cierto es 
que no son estos grabados muy perfectos, pero son preferibles 
en esta forma, precisamente, porque sugieren mas y dan alas a la 
imaginacién de los alumnos. 

Una observacién o algunas, quisiera hacer a sus autores, bien 
insignificantes, por cierto: dice en la pdgina 15: “10. {Tiene la 
estudiante el papel?’’ Jamas se dice en espanol /a estudiante sino 
la alumna. En la pagina 16 hay una equivocacion de sentido: “‘16. 
Maria tiene el brazo del sefor.’’ Debe decir, lleva. “17. Carlos 
tiene la mano de la sefiorita.’’ Esto significa en espafiol, que le han 
concedido permiso a Carlos para casarse con la seforita. Debiera 
decir: ‘‘Carlos lleva cogida de la mano a la sefiorita, En la pagina 
36 hay un modismo funny expresado sin intencidén: ‘Aprende 
mucho fuera de la clase.’’ El sentido verdadero es “‘aprende malicias 
en la calle,’’ cuando lo que quieren decir los autores es que estudia 
mucho particularmente. Otra observacion interesante a la pag. 50. 
‘-Sf senor, responde el tendero, tenemos calcetines baratos, pero 
no son de seda.”’ En Espana, la palabra ¢endero no se emplea para 
uno que vende confecciones; tinicamente se usa para los que venden 
groceries, aplicandoles a los otros ‘‘comerciantes.”’ 

Fuera de estas pequefieces inevitables en todas las gramaticas, 
el libro es muy recomendable por todos conceptos. Se ve una 
amplia disposicié6n metédica y uniforme por todas las paginas, 
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alcanzando este método a ciertos capitulos especiales como el de 
los pronombres objetos (pag. 109) que tiene sintezada toda su 
verdadera significacién; cosa dificil en muchas otras gramaticas. 

Creemos que serd muy itil a todo estudiante y aun a algunos 
conocedores del idioma espafiol, este libro. Los lectores de The 
MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, tienen con este articulo una minits- 
cula referencia por estas lineas, prometiéndoles, que si leen el libro, 
encontrara4n sugestivos asuntos y llegardn a encarifiarse con sus 
paginas, pasando de lo drido a lo ameno. 

Primitivo R. SANJURJO 

University of Washington. 


FIRST SPANISH READER. Edited with Introduction, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by 
Everett WARD and Epwarp H. Siricw. Henry 
Holt and Company. 1924. 


A new Spanish Reader of merit, suited to high school and 
college use, has been added to our language texts by Professor 
Everett Olmsted and Professor Edward Sirich. 

In the Introduction three objectives have been clearly stated: 
first, that the material should be written by Spanish writers and 
not manufactured by editors for class-room use; second, that the 
material should be so graded as to be suitable for both high 
school and college use; third, that the stories should be interesting 
as stories. The first objective has been admirably attained. This 
reader contains a quality of Spanish which is most desirable, as it 
is the actual language of native Spaniards and there is an abundant 
use of conversational idioms, a feature which so many of our 
beginning texts lack. The second objective has not been so well 
achieved. The material in Part One would be sufficiently easy to 
be used in the first year of Spanish in high school if it were not for 
the repeated and varied use of the subjunctive. This phase of the 
grammar is not usually introduced before the second year, but 
thanks to the clear explanations given in the notes on this mood it 
might be possible to use it the second semester. We should also 
prefer that the literary style of appending the object pronoun to 
other forms of the verb than the gerund, the affirmative impera- 
tive, and the infinitive—such as, picdronla page 7, preguntéle page 
12, didle page 14, should be left until Part Two. The editors have 
very successfully arrived at their third objective. The stories are 
all interesting and the acertijos and refranes are always enjoyed by 
the students. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One contains fifteen 
short stories by Valera and Caballero, covering twenty two pages. 
These lend themselves well to the use of the direct method and, 
together with the exercises at the end of the book, afford excellent 
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material for socialized recitations and dictation. They would also 
alternate well with grammar assignments. 

Part Two covers one hundred and fifteen pages and contains 
nine stories by Pardo Bazan, Alarcén, Valera, Palacio Valdés, 
Baroja, Clarin, Dario, Blasco Ibafiez, and Heras. These stories 
are too difficult to follow Part One immediately but can be read 
with pleasure and profit by the end of the second year in high 
school. The reviewer has often used El libro talonario, El caba- 
llero del Azorand El pardsito del tren with students at the end of a 
year and has not found them too difficult for those who have been 
well drilled in idioms and grammar. 

A new feature which is not often found in language readers is 
a series of short biographical sketches of the authors previously 
mentioned. 

The notes have been very carefully prepared and are not trans- 
iations but clear explanations of the grammatical difficulties 
involved. 

The exercises based on Part One give splendid drill in idioms, 
grammar, and vocabulary. They are arranged in the form of 
questions in Spanish, English sentences to be translated into 
Spanish, and a list of words and idioms to be used in original 
sentences. 

The vocabulary is complete. In each case care has been taken 
to give first, the primary meaning of the word, followed by its 
special use in the text. 

Typographically this text is a credit to the authors and pub- 
lisher. The reviewer has noticed but few errors of minor impor- 
tance—such as, dénde for donde pages 7 and 13, also tu for t# in 
note 27. 

This book is well suited for outside reading. 

Mary HAskett Davis 

Scott High School, 

Toledo, Ohio. 


GRANDGENT, CHARLES H. DISCOURSES ON DANTE. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1924; pp. 201. $2.75. 


From the richness of his mature erudition, Professor Grandgent 
gives us this new volume of studies, delightful in their characteris- 
tically compact style and deeply illuminating. 

Besides two excellent original poems, inspired by the Sexcenten- 
ary celebration, there are eight essays, most of which had appeared 
in various publications. The first two: ‘Dante Six Hundred 
Years After” and ‘“‘Dante and Italy,” fine though they are, smack 
somewhat of the lecture; the others: ‘‘Illumination,” ‘““The Centre 
of the Circle,’’ ‘All Men Naturally Desire to Know,” “The Choice 
of a Theme,” ‘‘Dante’s Verse,’ ‘‘Lost Poems of Dante,” are 
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distinct and original contributions to Dante scholarship. Inter- 
spersed through the explanatory prose are translations from the 
Divine Comedy and Dante’s minor works, in which Mr. Grandgent 
more nearly approaches the smooth and simple solemnity of the 
original than any translator from Cary to Anderson. In a lucid 
expositisn, which could only result from a long and studious 
familiarity with Dante and with those Middle Ages to which the 
author looks back with nostalgic affection, he even ventures at 
times to launch audacious conjectures, basing them always strictly 
on the all too slight historical data extant, and thus ingeniously 
succeeds in giving us, frequently from new angles, an absorbing 
picture of Dante, his knowledge, his craftsmanship, his spiritual 
personality. Perhaps Chapter VI, entitled: ‘‘All Men Naturally 
Desire to Know,” and Chapter IX on the ‘‘Lost Poems of Dante” 
show more than the others Mr. Grandgent’s depth and boldness 
of interpretation. We wish that in the VIIIth., on “‘Dante’s Verse,”’ 
the author had gone even more extensively into the subjects of 
stress, rhythm and verbal effects in Dante’s poetry, questions much 
discussed of late and not always convincingly. 

After reading this volume, one feels substantially enlightened 
and very grateful to the author for thus enriching Dante scholar- 
ship in America. 

ALTROCCHI 
The University of Chicago. 


STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 
by C. E. Coustns and C. F. Warp. Henry Holt and Co. 1924. 


The “‘Student’s Handbook” is divided into five parts, including 
I. a discussion of syllabification, II. the rules of pronunciation, 
III. anecdotes for conversational practice, IV. an appendix and 
V. a vocabulary, ostensibly based on the exercises in III. Thus 
only sections I, II, and IV constitute the ‘‘Handbook,”’ proprement 
dit; II] and V present quite extraneous material. 

As the above outline indicates, the ‘‘Handbook’”’ eschews the 
time-honored method of dealing with sound production; the 
authors consider only syllable division in Part I and not until Part 
II is there consideration of individual sounds. Does not this 
arrangement run counter to all modern or even ancient pedagogical 
conceptions? The student, obviously unable to pronounce a single 
French sound, must needs take refuge in the printed form and the 
exercises in Part I become exclusively visual, not oral, a strange 
state of affairs in a handbook of pronunciation. 

Part II deals with the pronunciation of vowels and consonants. 
The authors are handicapped here by certain misgivings with 
respect to the phonetic method [cf. their Preface]; certainly the 
approach to the -ubject of pronunciation is as unphonetic as 
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possible. In fact there is not even an approximate description of 
individual sounds save in comparatively rare cases. In considering 
vowels with approximate English equivalents, there are simply 
listed in each case 1.) an English key-word; 2.) the phonetic 
symbol; 3.) the name of the vowel; 4.) rules for spelling. Where 
there is no corresponding English equivalent, the treatment is the 
same save that for “key-word” is substituted the not altogether 
appropriate ‘‘receipt,’’ which here seems to indicate ‘‘method of 
producing vowels in French.’”’ As a matter of fact there is practi- 
cally no discussion of vocalic production even here; what material 
there is, is relegated to the footnotes. Such Spartan brevity of 
treatment in a ‘“‘handbook’’ is disconcerting—Consonants are 
divided into two classes, those offering special difficulty coming 
first, while the rest are dismissed with the apologetic caption, 
‘Points on remaining consonants.”’ Is it pedagogically advisable 
to consider difficult forms first? 

Part III contains fifty-four anecdotes without phonetic trans- 
scription or other apparatus and consequently scarcely in keeping 
here. 

The appendix is most versatile. I. There are first, various lists 
of words pronounced irregularly. At the very end of this section 
there is a brief treatment of the numerals, “gebiickt in sich und 
unbekannt.”’ II. Next we have a list of words beginning with 
aspirate “‘h.’’ Why? Any French or French-English dictionary 
will indicate the sound, as the authors admit [p. 66]. There 
follow [sections III, IV and V] very brief disquisitions on sundry 
phonetic matters which seem to belong in Part II. 

Finally the “‘Handbook”’ contains a vocabulary for use in con- 
nection with section III. There is no index of any sort. Paren- 
thetically one might observe that there is no table of contents. 

Inaccuracies of detail are rather numerous; I give several by 
way of example: 

p. 6,1. 2. Following Letters are Absolutely Silent,” say 
the authors. Some of the examples given are as accurate as these 
[the material between brackets is mine]: ‘‘H [is silent] except in 
‘ch’ and ‘ph.’ “{Exactly how is “‘h’’ pronounced in “‘ch” and “‘ph?”’ 
Likewise cf.: ‘“‘C’est une honte.’’ ‘‘Je le hais.’’] Again: [is 
silent] in the ending ‘er’ of words of more than one syllable.” 
(Cf. “amer,” “cuiller,” “enfer,”’ “hiver,” etc.] 

p. 16, 1. 16. Some of the “receipts” given here for producing 
French sounds are rather inadequate. For example the directions 
for producing [y] are: ‘‘With lips for [u] try to say [i].”’ With no 
further rules to guide him the student will succeed in saying [i] 
though with disastrous results to the lip-position for [u]—What is 
decidedly curious is the fact that though this section professes to 
deal with vowels for which there is no English equivalent, in two 
cases the only “‘description”’ of the sound involved is the English 
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approximation to the sound. Thus the “receipt” for pronouncing 
mute “e”’ [2] is “the man” while that for open “eu”? [oe] is “burn.”’ 
LAWRENCE M. LEVIN 


University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota. 


Tue EvoLtuTIon oF FRENCH CANADA. By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE 
Braca, Litt. D., LL.D. VIII—459 pp. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. 1924. 

On ne saurait trop pourquoi la philologie frangaise a, jusqu’ici, 
tellement négligé le Canada frangais, issu cependant de la méme 
souche que la Suisse romande et la Belgique frangaise. Dans son 
ouvrage, M. Bracq s’applique a corriger cette fausse conception en 
nous prouvant par de vigoureux arguments que la Nouvelle-France 
est la fille ainée, digne, 4 tous les égards, de la vieille France. Telle 
est l’idée fondamentale de son livre. 

M. Bracq retrace d’abord |’évolution du Canada frangais de ses 
origines 4 nos jours. Le catholicisme a exercé une influence pré- 
pondérante sur le développement de la colonie frangaise établie 
dans le Nouveau-Monde dés les débuts du X VITiéme siécle. Aprés 
la conquéte anglaise, il fut le refuge de la pensée nationale et, a 
la suite d’une longue lutte acharnée pour la survivance nationale, 
la province de Québec, foyer de la nationalité francaise en Améri- 
que, finit, en 1867, par s’affranchir de la tutelle de l’élément anglais. 
Dés lors, les Canadiens-Frangais furent libres et maitres de leurs 
destinées. La population du Canada n’avait pas connu les convul- 
sions de la Révolution; néanmoins, elle avait assez t6t une forme 
de gouvernement des plus démocratiques et des plus efficaces. 
Ce qui nous intéresse peut-étre de plus prés 4 présent, c’est que 
M. Bracq fait une étude trés compléte du génie de ce peuple 
canadien. L’habitant du Canada ne différe pas essentiellement du 
paysan du nord-ouest de la France; il est plus lent, il a moins 
d’esprit gaulois, il a des tendances au mysticisme et a une moralisa- 
tion un peu terre a terre, et comme sa soif des biens terrestres se 
désaltére aisément,—ce qui est peut-étre le fond du moi canadien, 
—il est profondément religieux. Qu’il ait conservé intactes les 
qualités intellectuelles du frangais, naturellement modifiées par 
les influences géographiques et sociales d’un milieu nouveau, c’est 
la ce qui ressort des derniers chapitres dans lesquels M. Bracq a 
esquissé l’histoire de la littérature et des beaux-arts. Malheureuse- 
ment, c’est probablement la partie la plus faible de l’ouvrage: trop 
souvent purement descriptive, elle est un peu maigre en jugements 
synthétiques et originaux. On se heurte méme, par endroits, 4 
un certain pathos qui n’est pas compatible avec l’objectivisme 
critique. II] est regrettable aussi que tant de fautes d’impression 
défigurent le texte. La nature de ce compte-rendu ne permet pas 
de les signaler en détail. 
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Mais ces taches sont amplement compensées par les mérites 
trés réels de l’ouvrage. D’une documentation sérieuse et écrite dans 
un esprit de justice, c’est l’étude la plus compléte et la plus franche 
qui ait été publiée jusqu’ici sur l’évolution de la nationalité 
canadienne-frangaise; c’est un manuel indispensable 4 tous ceux 
qui désirent s’initier 4 une jeune civilisation d’origine frangaise hors 
de France. II s’en dégage une impression trés réconfortante, la 
conviction forte et sincére que le pionnier frangais n’a pas dégénéré, 
qu il s’inspire des mémes traditions et qu’il pratique les mémes 
vertus sociales que son frére d’outre-mer. 

J. M. CARRIERE 

Marquette University, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


UN VIAJE A SUD AMERICA, by C. F. McHate. D. C. 
Heath and Company. 231 pp. and vocab. 1924. 


El libro del Sefior McHale tiene por objeto, como él mismo nos 
dice en el prélogo, familiarizar al alumno con la conversacién 
cotidiana, y al mismo tiempo darle una idea de la vida y costumbres 
de la América Espafiola. Propone, por consiguiente, como base 
del estudio de la lengua espafiola, el dar una idea del color local 
de Sud America; hacer el estudio del idioma practico, facil e 
interesante; dar al estudiante norteamericano una comprensién 
mas simpatica de la gente suramericana; familiarizarle con los 
modismos y expresiones comunes y corrientes del ordinario vivir, 
y de ese modo capacitarle para hablar el espafiol de la manera mas 
natural y sencilla; y por fin, informarle acerca de la América 
Espanola. 

Para ello imagina el Sefior McHale un viaje a Sud America. 
Por medio de entrevistas, conversaciones, visitas y otras circun- 
stancias comunes a cualquier viaje podemos darnos cuenta de las 
principales fases del viaje y de la vida y costumbres de la gente 
hispano-americana. Vemos, por ejemplo al viajero hacer los 
preparativos para la marcha, y naturalmente que ha de perfec- 
cionarse en el idioma al pedir informes en la Compafifa de Vapores, 
al despedirse de su familia y amigos y hablando con los compafieros 
de peregrinacién. Después de la llegada, le vemos en el hotel, en 
la casa de huéspedes, en el club, en la oficina de correos, en las 
tiendas, en el despacho u oficina del médico y en todos los demas 
parajes por donde puede callejear un tourista. 

Natural es que con tanto charlar y recorrer, el viajero ha de 
familiarizarse con el idioma de los paises que recorre. Y aqui debo 
decir que el Sefior McHale domina a la perfeccién el idioma 
comun y corriente. Débese pues en justicia alabar y recomendar 
su libro como medio muy practico para que el estudiante pueda 
llegar a dominar y a hablar con facilidad el idioma de Castilla, que 
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con muy pocas variantes es el mismo de la América Espafola. 
Pero no puedo convenir con el Senor McHale cuando afirma que 
‘nunca mas que ahora se ha sentido la necesidad de ensefar, no 
la lengua literaria ni la 4rida gramatica, no romances y fabulas y 
poesias, sino el lenguaje de todos los dias, tal cual lo hablamos en 
el hogar, en la oficina, y tal cual lo oimos en la calle y en el club.”’ 
{Por qué quiere desterrar el Senor McHale del estudio del idioma 
lo mas bello que en él existe que son los romances, las fabulas, las 
historietas y las consejas, y finalmente la poesia? Aviados estari- 
amos si al ensefar un idioma damos de mano a lo mas bello, mas 
genuino, mas caracteristico y mas castizo de un pueblo que es el 
elemento artistico y literario, donde se ha fundido, por decirlo asi, 
el alma de una raza. Claro esta que no es el propdsito del sefor 
McHale dar importancia en su libro a dicho lenguaje; pero como 
su afirmacién parece demasiado general, por eso nos hemos 
detenido a llamar la atencién sobre ella. Con esta salvedad, 
podemos repetir que el libro del Sefor McHale es eminentemente 
practico y que el alumno puede sacar muy Util provecho de él. 
Davip 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Books Received 


FRENCH 
Becque, Henry, Les Corbeaux. With Introduction, Notes and 


Vocabulary by Eric A. Dawson. D.C. Heath and Co. 145 pp. 
1925. 


A very welcome addition to our list of French plays accessible 
in textbook form. It seems best suited for use in second or third 
year college classes. 


GREEN, F. C., and Fort, J. B., An Up-to-date French Com position. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York. 62 pp. 
1925. $1.10. 

Twenty-five exercises which consist of an English text (without 
French model) for translation into French. The English texts 
involve in the translation practice in definite grammatical prin- 
ciples and many idioms. In grade the book is suitable for use in 
second year college and third year high school classes. 


GREENBERG, JACOB, Elements of French. Charles E. Merril Co. 
New York. 247 pp. vocab. 1925. 


A straightforward presentation of fundamentals, adapted to 
the needs of first year high school classes of the average type. Pro- 
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nunciation (with phonetic explanation, but without phonetic 
notation) is taught progressively in each lesson; the vocabulary is 
based upon the Minimum Standard list adopted by a committee of 
New York teachers, and there is abundant material for oral 
practice. 


LABICHE, EUGENE et DELACOUR, ALFRED, Les Petits Oiseaux. 
Introduction, notes et Vocabulaire et Exercices selon la Méth- 
ode Directe par JAMES Geppes, en collaboration avec GRACE 
E. MeRRILL, BERTHA A. MERRILL et JoSEPH.C. PALAMOUN- 
rain. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 109 pp. vocab. 1925. $.88. 

A new Labiche text with questionnaires, filling-in exercises, 
word study and all-French vocabulary. 


Lister, F., A French Grammar, arranged on new lines with Middle 
Index and a Synopsis providing a full résumé of the grammar for 
use in the correction of written work and for review purposes. 
Ginn and Co. 58 pp. §$.80. 


Brief statement of fundamental grammatical rules, ingeniously 
arranged. 


RAMBAUD, ALFRED, Extraits de l’Histoire de la Civilisation Fran- 
caise. Edited with Introduction, Questionnaire and Complete 
All-French Vocabulary and Notes by JosEPH SERONDE. Henry 
Holt and Co. 1925. 121 pp. vocab. 


65 pages are devoted to the Middle Ages; 4 to the sixteenth 
century; 50 pages to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
2 to the characteristics of contemporary civilization. We find here 
a considerable amount of useful information, presented in an 
interesting and simple style. The all-French vocabulary is the 
most distinctive feature, and is undoubtedly a move in the right 
direction. 


SCHOELL, FRANCK L., La Femme Frangaise. Petite introduction 
a examen de la société francaise contemporaine. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1924. 192 pp. vocab. 


Fourteen exceedingly well written essays describing various 
phases of women’s activities in France of to-day. The book is 
suitable for use in second or third year college classes. 


SPANISH 


Weems, RoGER Burcu, Un verano en Espana. A Spanish Reader. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 203 pp. vocab. 1925. 


A Spanish travelogue, containing much interesting information 
regarding various cities. The text, well illustrated, is accompanied 
by questions, and exercises for word study, idiom and composition. 
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ITALIAN 


AmIcis, EDMONDO DE, Cuore. Edited with Direct-Method Exer- 
cises, Notes and Vocabulary by Oty H. Moore and D.P. 
RotunDA. D.C. Heath and Co. 1925. 


An old favorite, edited in such a way as to derive the maximum 
practice in language work. 
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WILKINS’ 
NEW FIRST SPANISH BOOK 


A Complete Revision of the Author’s Earlier 
Textbook, Just Published 
NEW FEATURES 
1. A somewhat reduced vocabulary. 


2. Lesson vocabularies. 


3. Additional exercises. 


4. Realizing the young pupil’s difficulties in 
approaching a new language, the author 
has introduced in the first few lessons 
drill especially designed to aid and inter- 


est the beginner. 


In the vocabularies the words and idioms 
from the list compiled by the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education have been starred. 


6. A review of vocabulary and idioms is to 
be found in the back of the book. 


NI 


Both Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish vocabularies are included. 


Henry Holt and Company 


19 West 44th St. 
2451 Prairie Ave. NEW YORK 6 Park St. 
CHICAGO 149 New Montgomery St. BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gunter College of the City of New York 


SUMMER SESSION 1925 
July 6—August 14 


Courses for Language Teachers 
General Phonetics for Improvement of Accent 
Laboratory facilities for independent investigation 
Methods of Teaching French Pronunciation 
Analysis and correction of defects in pronunciation 


For additional information address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


French Summer School 


GO TO MEXICO 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, QUE. College of William and Mary 


June 30 to August 5, 1925 REASONS 
You will spend less than by your- 
self. 
Thoroughly French Atmosphere You will get an excellent sea 
trip. 
French Only Spoken You will spend one week in 
Cuba. 
Entirely French Stef You will get six week-end excur- 
Elementary, Intermediate and free. 
Advanced Courses You will attend the University 


of Mexico under the super- 
vision of American instruc- 
Write for circular to the tors. 

SECRETARY 


FRENCH SUMMER WRITE TODAY TO 
Cc. E. CASTAN 
Box 202 


McGill University, Montreal, Que. WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO 
RIO PIEDRAS, PORTO RICO 


July 2—August 19, 1925 
COURSES: 


The University offers elementary, intermediate and advanced work in the Spanish 
language and literature; Spanish phonetics; Spanish songs and music; the Spanish 
mystics of the Golden Age, Spanish poetry and metrical forms; the contemporary 
novel and theater; the Novelas Ejemp-lares of Cervantes; the Spanish short story; 
the history of Spanish America; lectures on Spanish art and architecture. 
ADVANTAGES: 

Fine climate, excellent library facilities, notable art collections, interesting ex- 
amples of old Spanish architecture, week-end excursions, constant opportunity to 
speak the language and to come in contact with Spanish-American civilization. The 
lecturers are specialists in their own field. From the University of Madrid, Spain 
sends us Dr. Tomas Navarro Tomas, one of her most brilliant scholars, who will 
give courses in la Fonética Espafiola and la Poesia Lirica Espafiola. Lectures on 
Spanish art and architecture by Emilio Gisbert Orta, a distinguished pupil of Sorolla. 
CREDITS: 

A certificate of scholarship showing completion of courses and credits obtained 
will be given upon examination to each student. For those who do not wish to take 
the examination a certificate of attendance will be issued. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TRIPS: 

Supplementary trips will be arranged to Venezuela, Santo Domingo or the 
Virgin Islands. 

EXPENSES: 

Estimated costs from date of sailing from New York, June 27, to return 
August 25, are as follows: 

Minimum $300, Average $350, Maximum $400 

For additional information address: 

Josephine W. Holt, Director of the Summer School of Spanish of the University of 
Porto Rico, Cor. Eighth & Marshall Sts., Richmond, Virginia 


COLLEGE SEINE 


A combination of travel in 
France and intensive study in 


Paris, with attendance upon a Native French teacher 
series of courses especially ar- 


ranged by the Alliance; Fran- and companion desire 


caise and conforming to the ’ 
regulations and standards of the two or more for tour 


French educational authorities : 

for summer study-tours. Off- =~ France. 
cial certificates will be granted 
to all who satisfy the require- 
ments. 

GROUP BONFILS 
Professor Robert Bonfils, Ecole 
Estienne, Paris Address 
GROUPE BUSH 
Professor cng H. Bush, University MLLE. DREYFUS 


Iowa 
Professor René Talamon, University of 


Michigan Princeton, N. J. 
Send for Detailed Booklets 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


441-] Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Phonograph Records in French and Spanish 


(Sold Singly or in Sets) 


By Desa Julian Moreno-Lacalle, 


the Spanish School, Middlebury 


College, a set of six records containing Spanish Literary selec- 
tions (graded) with explanatory text, price postpaid, single 
record, $2.00, three or more records, $1.85 each. 

By Prof. Pedro Bach y Rita, New York University, a single record 
of Spanish Literary selections, price postpaid, $2.00. 

By Prof. Felix Weill, City College of New York, and General Secre- 
tary of the French Alliances in the U. S. A. and Canada. “A 
Practical Key to French Pronunciation” with textbook. One 
record and text comprises the set, price postpaid, $3.00. 

By Prof. M. L. Bergeron, City College of New York, three French 
Literary selections on one record from the fables of La Fontaine, 


price postpaid, $1.75. 


In preparation: A set of fifteen records based upon the Chardenal Com- 
plete French Course (Allyn & Bacon). 

All records are double-face and may be used on ANY phonography. 

Records are shipped in appropriate albums or containers. 

All records guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. For information and in 


ordering please address, 


AURAL EDUCATORS 


Dept. C. M. J. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Sargent’s Gandbooks 


AMERICAN PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


9th Edition, 1056 Pages; Round Corners, 
Crimson Silk Cloth, Gold 
Stamped, $6. 00 


A Guide Book for Parents. 

A Compendium for Educators. 

Annual Review of Educational Events. 

A Discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools as they are today. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
First Edition 1924. 576 Pages, 10 Maps 
and More Than 150 Ilus- 
trations.—$5.00 

An Annual Survey of the Summer 
Camps and all matters’ pertaining 
thereto. 

A Discriminating Review of the 
Summer Camp Movement, its origin, 
development, present status, and prac- 
tices. 

Educational Service Bureau advises 

parents in the selection of 
Camps and Schools. 


Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Language Teachers 
Wanted 


We maintain a separate de- 
partment for teachers of Modern 
Languages, and place’ such 
teachers in the best schools in 
all parts of the country. Not an 
ordinary agency. Our member- 
ship is restricted to college 
graduates. More than half of 
the state universities have se- 
lected our candidates. If you 
want a better position, or if in 
need of a teacher. write for full 
information. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
324-6 Odeon Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF 
FRENCH EDUCATION 


of 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Session 1925 


June 29 to August 8 


announces a course of lectures on Victor 
Hugo to be given by M. Edmond 
Esteve, Agrégé des Lettres, Docteur és 
Lettres, Licencié en Droit; Professor of 
French Literature in the University of 
Nancy, Harvard Exchange Professor. 


Estéve is also Lauréat de 
l’Académie francaise et Membre de 
l’Académie Stanislas. He is the author 
of many books on French Literature. 


This announcement should appeal to 
teachers and all lovers of French. 


Professor 


For bulletin and other information ad- 
dress 
PROF. H. P. W. DE VISME 
The Pennsylvania State College 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


of 


FRENCH and SPANISH 
July 3—August 20, 1925 


No beginners’ courses offered. 


Constant opportunity to hear and speak 
the language studied. No English 
spoken on the campus. 

Native French and Spanish instructors. 
French and Spanish dining halls. 
Beautiful location in the Champlain 
Valley with outlook on the Green Moun- 
tains and Adirondacks. 


For bulletins, address: 
THE SECRETARY 
SEVENTEENTH SUMMER 
SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


Phonograph 
Language 
Records 


Set of 16 records based on Fraser & 
Squair French texts. Used and ap- 
prov Price $25 

Set of 15 records based on Hills & Ford 
Spanish texts. Used and approved. 

Price $25 

Set of 3 records containing 13 selections 
from French. A new set for advanced 
pupils, Price $5 

Set of 5 records containing selections 
from Latin. Good material for Latin 
classes, Price $10 

Set of 13 records based on Holzwarth 
& Price Beginner’s French. Under 
preparation for February. Price $25 

Set of 5 records “‘Sounds of French” by 
Prof. Otto F. Bond. Under prepara- 
tion for February. Price $12 


STUDENT EDUCATIONAL 
RECORDS, Inc. 


Lakewood, N. J. 


DO YOU USE SERIES? 


Many teachers compose their 
own. Why not buy them? Ours 
are inexpensive, written by spe- 
cialists, and widely known. 
Brandon 
FRENCH SERIES 
Parts 1 and 2 
Brandon-Da Cruz 
SPANISH SERIES 
Parts 1 and 2 
Sample set to teachers, each Part 50¢ 
Handschin 
FRENCH SERIES 
(Briefer Course) 
Sample set to teachers 30¢, with 
Manual 
Handschin 
GERMAN SERIES 
Sample set to teachers 50¢, with 
Manual 
10 to 20% discount on orders for 
IO or more sets 
Address: 
SERIES PUBLISHING CO. 
Oxford, Ohio 


Announcement 


FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH 
By Joseru Avexis, University of Nebraska 


This book is the result of classroom experience. 
Havana, Mexico City, and Madrid. 


The material was prepared in 
While the aim has been to preserve the Spanish 


atmosphere, the lessons have been adapted to the needs of the American student. 
GRAMMAR. The essentials of Spanish grammar are presented in a clear and 


concise manner. 


VOCABULARY. The words are the most common in the language. Their 
arrangement in the individual vocabularies according to parts of speech and gender 


will aid the student’s memory. 


READING MATERIAL. The readings are connected throughout the book. 


They deal with the school, 
business, travel, and other interesting subjects. 
grammar part of the lesson. 


CONVERSATION. Questions based on the text 


sion. 


DRILLS. In order that the grammatical principles may be acquired also in 
practical way, numerous drills have been prepared. 


life in the city and in the country, geography, history, 
These paragraphs exemplify the 


afford basis for class discus- 


a 


COMPOSITION. The exercises in translation from English to Spanish consist 
of connected sentences, dealing with the topics taken up in the Spanish readings. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
to fit the subject matter. 


The book is abundantly illustrated with pictures chosen 
The illustrations are a part of the lesson in a special 


sense and help to make the subject real to the student. Price $1.50 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LANGUAGES 


are in constant demand. 
We have many prospects 
at desirable salaries. Reg- 
ister now free of enroll- 


ment fee. 


THE INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Macheca Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


TEACHERS OF 
MODERN 


TO 


Subscribers 


CHANGE 


FOR 


OF 


ADDRESS 


Notify Promptly 
BUSINESS 


MANAGER 


The Century Modern Language Series 


Souvenirs d’un Lyceen Francais 
By 
Firmin Roz 
DELIGHTFUL innovation in a foreign 
language text. In this book a well-known 
European gives an interesting and colorful 
account of his student life. It is a bit of in- 
formal biography that will appeal strongly to 
modern young people and that will acquaint 
them with European student life. The text is 
carefully edited with notes and vocabulary, 
and is profusely illustrated. 
12mo 200 pages, illustrated Price $1.25 
YOU ARE INVITED TO WRITE FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION REGARDING THIS BOOK 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Two Recent Additions to the Lake Spanish Series 


Published March, 1925 
COMPENDIO DE HISTORIA HISPANOAMERICANA 


By D. CARLOS NAVARRO Y LAMARCA, late Professor in the Colegio Nacional of 
Buenos Aires 
Abbreviated and Edited by Roy T. House, The University of Oklahoma, and 
CARLOS CASTILLO, The University of Chicago 
A well-edited text that furnishes the historical background necessary for courses 
in Spanish-American Literature, the History of Spanish Civilization, Spanish Con- 
versation, and Commercial Spanish. Richly illustrated and thoroughly annotated. 
the book makes an exceptionally effective classroom tool. 


315 pages, 78 illustrations, Io maps, $1.60 


Published March, 1924 
THE ELEMENTS OF SPANISH 


By J. Warsuaw, The University of Nebraska, and R. H. BONILLA, Formerly of 
the University of Michigan 

A beginning text that is gaining a wide reputation in colleges and high schools 

because of its short lesson units, thorough treatment of pronunciation, original and 

varied exercises, short vocabularies, and connected translation exercises. 


489 pages, 45 illustrations, 2 maps, $1.60 
A Carp WILL BrinG FurTHER INFORMATION 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE GREGG 
MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


(French—Spanish—German) 


For Idioms and Every-day Business Vocabulary 


La Correspondance El:mentaire. By D’Arlon and Gielly. A 
series of business letters in French. $ .88 


Cuba y los Cubanos. By Mapes and de Velasco. Replete with 
genuine idioms—the kind used every day in all Spanish- 
American countries. $1.00 


Gonz4les, Smith y Compafiia. By Mercado and Costa. The 
story of the organization of a business house by two young 
men, one a South American and the other a North Ameri- 
can. $ .52 


Negocios con la América Espafiola. By Harrison. Deals with 
the subject of import and export trade with important 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


Manual de Correspondencia Comercial. By Mercado. Business 
letters, correct in form and idiom, typical of usage among 
business men in Spain and Spanish America. Gives splendid 
command of idiomatic business Spanish. $ .88 


Las Tres Américas. (Galeno Natural Method, Book III.) 
By Galeno. A general Spanish reader. $1.50 


Conversational Spanish | 


Galeno Natural Method, Book I. By Galeno. $1.80 
Galeno Natural Method, Book II. By Galeno. $2.00 
Galeno Natural Method, Book III. (Las Tres Américas.) 


By Galeno. $1.50 


Gregg Shorthand in Spanish, French and German 


La Taquigrafia Gregg. By John Robert Gregg. $1.50 
La Stenographie Gregg. By Dr. E. W. Farmer. $1.50 
German Adaptation of Gregg Shorthand. By S. lV’. Green- 
berg. $1.50 


Language Charts 


Galeno Natural Method Charts, for use with any language. 
$12.00 net 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


Macmillan Series 


Edited by Camillo von Klense' 
and Dr. Henrietta von Klenze. 


“Blathge’ DAS PETERLE VON 
 Hillern’s ‘HOHER ALS DIE KIRCHE (Pitcher). 
MARCHEN UND. SAGEN (Straube) 
Storm’s IMMENSEE. (Fick)* 
Von Wildenbruch’s DAS EDLE BLUT (Weige!) 
GERMAN SCIENCE (Scholz) 


Bagster-Coltins: FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN 


The Macmillan Company 


LA VILE 


$1.15 


“La Petite by Benoit Pi edited with introduction: 
and notes by Baudin and Edgar’ Ewing Brandon has just 


been added.to 
As few texts of. this: period are available-in. this country, we be- 
_ Hieve that this edition will be of particular interest to French teachers. 


“HISTORY OF FRENCH’ ‘LITERATURE 


By C, H. C. Waicur 
Wright of Harvard University has just been issued Fee this new 
_edition) Professor: Wright rewritten. the final chapter on, con-.. 


“OXFORD UNIVERSITY. PRESS 
American Branch 


* 

rhs 


¢ Oxford French Series by American Scholars, =} 
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"Lear Spanish While You Are Reading the 
World's News 


LA PRENSA OF NEW YORK 
OFFERS THIS OPPORTUNITY 


it is. spoken in Spanish American, ‘countries. 


be used advantageously asa method of instruction on 


acéount of the interest awakened in the student by the live- 
topies.of the day that he finds in reading it. SBR 


Through its. advertising ‘columns 
| with the names of those things which he and 
and hears of-every day of his life. 


exclusively to students of Spanish, publishes daily in.Eng- — 
lish and Spanish the best literature in prose.and verse,.and _ 


reports the activities of Departments of Spanish in schools, 


and ‘universities throughout the United 


"Send ‘your subscription in today, ak 


| 


* your study of Spanish, 


PRENSA, 


Mente 
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